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Pennsylvania’s School Centennial 





ENNSYLVANIA is celebrating the 

100th anniversary of the signing of 
its Free Public-School Act. 

On April 1, 1834, Gov. 
affixed his signature to 
Schools Law.” 
April 1 to 7, 
sylvania gave 
This period through an 
official proclamation of Governor Pinchot 
action of the State legislature as 
ia Education Week.”’ While 
many schools conducted special programs 
at that time the 
will continue throughout the 

The centennial started officially 
day, April 3, with a 2-day program spon- 
sored by the State Department of Public 
The centen- 


George Wolf 
the ‘‘ Common 
During the week of 
1934, every school in Penn- 
recognition to this event. 
was set aside 
and 
“ Pennsylvai 
centennial observance 
year. 

Tues- 


Instruction at Harrisburg. 
will be carried through school 
activities of the spring months, 
October with a Citizens’ 

Public Education in con- 
annual State Education 


nial theme 
and college 
climaxed ir 

Conference on 
nection with the 
Congress sponsored by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
be many local 
throughout the 


Preceding this will 
and conferences 
State. 


nsylvania 


county 


Edueation Week 
history 


During Per 


speakers on public-school and 


* KEYSTONE State This Month Observes 100th 


Anniversary of Free Public School Establishment 





development appeared before’ various 


service clubs, parent-teacher meetings, 


school assemblies, and forums, women’s 
and other organizations interested 
Community conferences 


Then and Now”’ 


clubs, 
in education. 
and pageants depicting ‘‘” 
in public education we:e held and special 
churches on 


sermons delivered in the 


April 8. 


As in 1834 
The State celebration started with a 
series of special programs sponsored by the 
department of public instruction in the 
forum of the Education Building at Har- 
risburg on the evening of Tuesday, April 3. 
Following a review of the history and sig- 
nificance of public education by Dr. 
James N. Rule, superintendent of public 
instruction, there were two dramatiza- 
tions by the faculty and students of the 
State Teachers College at Shippensburg. 
In the first act the players showed the leg- 
islative session of 1834 which approved 
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the common-schools law; in the second 
act the defense of the law at the 1835 ses- 
Thaddeus Stevens made the 
famous speech which saved the act from 
repeal. In the year following the passage 
of the act publie sentiment developed 
against the free-school plan and its cost, 
but Stevens saved it with his characteris- 
tic oratory. 

On Wednesday, April 4, occurred final 
eliminations in a State-wide championship 
spelling bee, featured by an old-fashioned 
singing school. On Wednesday evening 
there was presented, through dramatiza- 
tion, an old-fashioned school session, and, 
in contrast, a modern school project and 
a series of demonstrations showing results 
obtained through present-day education 
These dramatizations were 
presented under the general direction of 
Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, president 
of the Shippensburg State Teachers 
College. 


sion, when 


methods. 


Approximately 40 Pennsylvania coun- 
sent their champion spellers to 
Harrisburg for the finals of the spelling 
bee. 


ties 


Booklet for teachers 


Authorized by the State Legislature to 
organize such an educational program as 
will signally mark the anniversary, Super- 
intendent Rule has sponsored preparation 
of various helpful materials for teachers 
and friends of education. The chief con- 
tribution is a 108-page illustrated pam- 
phiet, ‘100 Years of Free Public Schools 
in Pennsylvania”, which has been made 
available to every teacher in the State. 

In the foreword of this anniversary pam- 
phlet Superintendent Rule says: ‘‘ With 
the signing of the Free School Act on 
April 1, 1834, two fundamental principles 
of democracy were established: [/] An 
educated citizenry is essential to success- 
ful self-government. [2] It is the obliga- 
tion of the State to provide for the main- 
tenance of an efficient system of public 
schools for all children.” 


D. M. CresswELL 
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What Price College? 





OW MUCH does it cost to go to 
college? This is one of the 
perennial questions that the Office 

of Education is called upon to answer. 
Reliable information can usually be ob- 
tained from the registrar in a single col- 
lege, but such an estimate does not apply 
to other colleges. To answer the ques- 
tion adequately, therefore, the Office of 
Education has recently written to regis- 
trars of 1,500 colleges and universities 
listed in the 1934 Educational Directory, 
and has received estimates from most of 
them. 


Major items 


Five major items of freshman expense 
were considered: 

1. Tuition in liberal arts. Most insti- 
tutions have one rate, but the State 
colleges and universities generally charge 
less for State residents than for students 
who live outside the State. 

2. Fees. Total fees that all students pay 
include ‘‘incidental fees’’, annual fixed 
charges, matriculation, health, athletic, 
library, and student activity fees. 

3. Room. Room rent as estimated is the 
minimum annual rate for 9 months of 
college. The lowest rate is usually in the 
college dormitory, but sometimes it is less 
in private homes located off-campus. 

4. Board. The lowest annual rate for 
meals is estimated, whether this rate ap- 
plies to the college dining hall or local 
boarding houses. 

5. Incidentals. College officers have es- 
timated what is the least amount of money 
that a prudent student needs for such 
necessities as books, supplies, laundry, 
ete., but did not include the cost of new 
clothing, club dues, amusements, or travel 
to and from college. 

The total of these items is the minimum 
cost or the lowest amount that will cover 
the bare essentials for 9 months in college. 


The typical cost figure represents a fair 


estimate of the amount that an average 
economical freshman spends in | college 
year. This is supposed to be a middle 
figure, neither low nor liberal, but enough 
for a student who wishes to make the most 
of college. 

After arranging and tabulating the re- 
turns, average costs were figured for different 
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* WALTER J. GREENLEAF Gives Recent Authentic 
Information on Cost of Education Beyond the High School 





types of colleges. Since inquiries about 
college costs are generally confined to the 
colleges and universities which offer 
liberal arts curricula, 598 institutions 
which offer such work are included. 
Averages of several expense items are 
shown in the fotlowing table but care 
should be taken in interpreting these 
figures. For instance, the minimum cost 
in State colleges and universities average 
$376 for 94 institutions. While this is a 
correct figure, a student should not expect 
to attend any State institution with $376 
in his pocket. He may, however, attend 
any of 55 State institutions on this amount 
or less for the freshman year, but in 39 
institutions he must pay more. If he 
attends institutions in California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Alaska, or Hawaii, he 
must pay at least from $500 to $800. 





The Aim of the College 


O BE at home in all lands 
g ip all ages; to count Nature 
as a familiar acquaintance and Art 
an intimate friend; to gain a 
standard for the appreciation of 
other men’s work and the criticism 
of one’s own; to carry the keys of 
the world’s library in one’s pocket, 
and feel its resources behind one 
in whatever task he undertakes; 
to make hosts of friends among 
the men of one’s own age who 
are the leaders in all walks of life; 
to lose one’s self in generous enthu- 
siasms and cooperate with others 
for common ends; to learn man- 
ners from students who are gentle- 
men; and to form character under 
professors who are Christian 
these are the return of a college 
for the best 4 years of one’s life. 


WititiAM DeWitt Hype 











These figures suggest several conclu- 
sions. 


Conclusions 


Expenses in the State colleges and uni- 
versities are considerably less than in other 
types of institutions; there is nothing sur- 
prising about this fact since the State 
institutions are tax supported and pub- 
licly controlled 

Expenses are highest in the privately 
controlled colleges and universities which 
include the well-known endowed institu- 
tions. 

In the denominational institutions, 
representing nearly two thirds of the col- 
leges, expenses are higher than in the 
public institutions but lower than in the 
private institutions. 

Expenses in the coeducational institu- 
tions are consistently lower than in the 
colleges for men or in the colleges for 
women. 

Tuition rates in the men’s colleges and 
women’s colleges are distinctly higher than 
in the coeducational institutions. 

Fees are nearly the same in most insti- 
tutions (approximately $30), except in 
State institutions where they are higher 
probably due to smaller tuition rates. 
Tuition rates in the State institutions are 
nonexistent for State residents in 37 in- 
stitutions but average $79 in 45 others; 
rates to nonresidents average $128. 

Board and room charges are consistently 
higher in the women’s colleges, lower in 
the men’s colleges, and least in the coedu- 
cational institutions. This can be ac- 
counted for not on the hypothesis that 
college women eat more but that they are 
served in better style in more pleasing 
surroundings and with more carefully 
chosen menus. 

The economical student in liberal-arts 
colleges spends from $540 to $630 for 
the freshman year, as determined by 
averaging all types of institutions. While 
this figure serves to answer briefly the 
question of how much it costs to go to 


[Continued on page 174] 
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‘Textbook Code Hearing 





EXTBOOK publishers have pre % MARIS M. PROFFITT Cites Questions Raised for 
and Against Code Affecting the Publishing of Textbooks 


sented a code of fair competition 
governing the textbook publishing 
industry According to a statement made 
by Mr. J. J. Connolly, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the N.R.A., under whose super- 
vision the code is being formulated, it is 


probable that at a later time there will be 


one master code covering labor for all pub- 
lishing companies, with supplementary 
codes pertaining to trade practices and 
special problems for each of the several 


classes of pul lishers, 


including publishers 
of school textbooks; professional books, 
and medicine; and general 
trade bool 

A tentat 
lishing industry was filed several months 
ago with the N.R.A. Later a revision was 
submitted as a _ substitute. 

was printed by the N.R.A. 


as a proposed code for the textbook pub- 


e code for the textbook pub- 


made and 

This revisior 
lishing industry and copies made available 
for distribution in February. Single copies 
may be obtained free on request made to 
the Publication Section of the N.R.A., 
Departme nt of Building, 
Washington, D.C. The proposed code was 
drafted and submitted by the National 
Textbook P 
represent 90 


Commerce 


which 
of the 


The proposed 


Council, 


iblishers’ 


claims to percent 


volume of the industry. 


code has been given general circulation 


ns interested in the publica- 
tion of texth« 


among pers 


ks and has aroused con- 
siderable discussion among textbook pub- 
lishers and public-school officials interested 
in the effect that the code may have upon 
the 
usually relate to provisions in the code for 
the 


board, 


general public. These discussions 


establishment of a public relations 
selling o1 
bids, 


count, exchange allowance, edition substi- 


consignment, sanctity of 


sealed price filing, maximum dis- 
tution, superimposed contractual condi- 


tions, contract guarantees, and sample 


copies. 
Questions 


Some of the questions frequently raised 
in the discussions of the code are: 

1. What effect the code have on 
the price of textbooks? 


will 
Some contend 
that the code will raise the price of text- 
books. Others that 


textbooks has been frozen for some time. 


state the price of 
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They 


drop in the price of textbooks during the 


point out that there has been no 


period of the depression corresponding to 
the drop in the cost of labor and raw 
materials in the publishing industry. 

2. Will not the code represent a com- 
bine in of trade? 
that the combination of publishers per- 
mitted under the proposed code will be 


restraint Some argue 


contrary to the Sherman antitrust law. 
Others present the view that the code will 
not represent a combination of companies 
in restraint of trade but will represent a 
national control for the regulation of fair 
practice in the production and sale of 
textbooks. 

3. Will not the adoption of the code 
cause additional States to publish their 
own textbooks? 

Some who oppose the code claim that 
the States at the present time are very 
much concerned about any combination 
of publishers. They put forth the argu- 
ment that the States will take the view 
that the code gives Government sanction 
to a combination of publishers and the 
result will be that States will publish their 
own books. The argument on the other 
side is that the adoption of the code will 
bring a realization on the part of the 
States that there is national regulation of 
the publication and sale of textbooks and 
that therefore the States do not need to 
fear an undesirable combination of text- 
book publishers. 

4. Will not a provision prohibiting sell- 
ing on consignment work a hardship upon 
some who are in the retail textbook busi- 
ness and result in an inconvenience to the 
schools? The argument against this pro- 
vision is that such a prohibition will work 
a hardship on some distributors of text- 
books as they cannot always know in 
advance the exact number that they will 
be able to sell. Consequently they will 
hesitate to provide at the beginning of the 
school year as many copies as the schools 
may need. The other side of this argu- 
ment is that bad practices have grown up 
which have resulted in unfair treatment 
of dealers with consequent evil results to 


the public. The possibilities which selling 
on consignment has for bringing about a 
reduction in a list price is pointed out. 

5. What effect will price filing have on 
sealed bids? Those opposed to the code 
indicate as their belief that there are pro- 
visions in the code which are contrary to 
the requirements in States for sealed 
bidding. On the other hand the argument 
is advanced that there is provision for 
changing, at any time, the price which has 
been filed with the code authority and that 
sealed bidding is not interfered with. 

6. What effect will the code have on 
edition substitution and special editions 
of textbooks? Questions relating to these 
items involve fair trade practices usually 
concerned with the possibilities they hold 
for the cutting of prices below those listed. 


On March 2 


The public hearing on the proposed 
Code of Fair Competition for the Text- 
book Publishing Industry was held at the 
Raleigh Hotel on March 2. Mr. J. J. 
Connolly, assistant administrator of the 
N.R.A., who is in charge of the formula- 
tion of the code, presided at the hearing. 
Associated with him as advisers were rep- 
resentatives of the legal staff of the N.R.A., 
the industrial advisory board, the research 
and planning division, the consumers’ ad- 
visory board, and the labor advisory board. 
All interested parties were given ample 
opportunity to present witnesses to repre- 
sent them at the hearing and to file written 
objections to the proposed code. 

Those who spoke as witnesses were: 
For the code: H. H. Hilton, Ginn & Co., 
and G. L. Buck, secretary of the National 
Textbook Publishers’ Council. Against 
the code: Charles R. Heck, American Book 
Co.; Robert A. Taft, director, American 
Book Co., and legal counsel for the com- 
pany; James H. Richmond, State super- 
intendent of Kentucky, and chairman of 
textbook committee of National Council 
of State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education, and Carl Whitlock, 
Allyn, and Bacon. 
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CWA Art Brightens Schools 


x * * 





*““MILLIONS for laborers, not one cent 
to artists!”’ Directed against the Civil 
Works Administration program this shot 


came from the December issue of a 





national art journal. “The artist and 
the teacher and the musician,” pleaded the journal, 
“have a right to assume that their time has come to be 
included with the rest of the Nation’s workers .. .” 
The following month’s leading article in the same maga- 
zine was “The Public Works of Art Project’’, and a 
February issue published a picture of the first painting 
completed under C.W.A. 

Initiated December 8, the public works of art project 
of the C.W.A., has been acclaimed one of the greatest 
forces ever known to popularize art, and to advance 
public art appreciation. With about 2,500 needy artists, 
working in 16 different geographical regions, the United 
States Government becomes the greatest employer of 
artists in the history of the world. Schools will be the 
greatest beneficiaries of this unique experiment, what- 
ever the ultimate results upon fine arts. ‘The artist is 
joining the teacher in a common task of education. 

More than go percent of the projects as outlined for 
the regions by Forbes Watson, technical director, con- 
cern themselves with schools or the theme of education in 
general. A sampling of the more interesting projects 
listed suggests the educational uses to which the artist has 
been put: [1] Series of health posters for Division of Child 
Hygiene of Massachusetts State Department of Health. 
[2] Making marionettes and marionette theaters for 
children’s recreation centers under Bureau of Recrea- 
tion, Philadelphia. [3] Panels for a high-school audi- 
torium of the District of Columbia. Theme: Instru- 
mental music. [4] Mural for a Maryland public-school 


library. Theme: History of writing and printing. 
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History, geography, music, biology, and civics are 
being made more vivid and significant to pupils with the 
aid of the artists’ skill. Series of drawings and paintings 
such as “‘Flowers of Ohio’’, ‘‘Birds of Ohio’’, and ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Costumes”, prepared for Cincinnati, Ohio, public 
schools are new treasures to the teacher in the average 
classroom of today, with its necessarily limited resources. 
Even character training is in the province of art, as is 
indicated by a series of murals by that name executed for 
Mifflin School, Homestead, Pa. 

That universities and museums are also alive to the 
educational value of the works of art may be seen from 
the following projects: 

[1] Iowa State College, Ames: Series of murals depict- 


Founder of Civilization. [2] Yale Univer- 





ing Farmer 
sity: Military maps under the direction of Maj. Rich- 
ard W. Hocher. [3] New York City Museum of Natural 
History: Pictures of vertebrates and invertebrates for the 
department of education. 


For libraries, kindergartens, vocational, trade, and spe- 


cial schools, children’s reading rooms, schools for the deaf 


and dumb, and physically handicapped children, appro- 
priate works of art are being prepared. One artist is busy 
on a series of small, sculptured animals for study in the 
School for the Blind, Portland, Oreg. 

For parents of school children a series of sketches, 
illustrating the course of studies in the public schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will be shown in the administra- 
tion building of the board of public education in 
this city. 

Besides these special projects, hundreds of miscellane- 
ous decorations, panels, wall paintings, sculptures, easel 
paintings, prints, maps, and friezes will adorn the schools 
of the country, where once the walls were bare. 


BEN P. BRODINSKY 
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1. Lincoln Writing the Gettysburg 
Address. For use in a New York City 
school. 2. Negro Life. For a Baltimore, 
Md.., industrial school. 3. English Class 
at Haaron High School, New York City. 
4. Early Industries of New Haven, one 
of a series for Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, Conn. 5. Portrait 
of Erasmus. For use in Newark, N.]., 
school. 6. Winter scene in Oregon 
C.C.C. Camp. 7. Sources of Food. 


For school cafeteria in Somerset, Pa. 
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Good Training—Better Farmers 





NSTRUCTION of boys in farming in 

secondary schools is more than 40 

years old. Its promotion by the Fed- 
eral Government began 16 years ago with 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
What, then, are the results of this move- 
ment in vocational education? 

Studies made by the Office of Education 
and other agencies in an attempt to meas- 
ure some of these results make the answer 
to this question comparatively easy. 

One of these studies, made successively 
every 5 years since 1922, shows the pro- 
portion of former vocational agriculture 
students who continue in farming. 

A second study now under way is at- 
tempting to answer the question, ‘‘Are 
former vocational agriculture students 
successful as farmers?”’ 


Occupational survey 


A third study, made by Dr. Walter 38. 
Newman, State supervisor of agricultural 
education for Virginia, compares the earn- 
ings of former vocational agriculture stu- 
dents now farming with the earnings of an 
equivalent group who did not 
vocational training. 

Do boys trained in the vocational agri- 


recely e 


culture departments of rural high schools 
continue to farm? This is the question 
presented and answered by the first study, 
which, inaugurated in 1922, was repeated 
in 1927 and again in 1932. The 1932 study 
reveals that 73 percent of the farm boys 
who receive training in vocational agricul- 
related 


ture courses entered farming or 


* F. W. LATHROP Summarizes Three Studies Which 


Check Up Results of the Vocational Agriculture Movement 





pursuits. To state it differently, approxi- 
mately 7 out of every 10 of the 6,279 stu- 
dents included in the 1932 study have 
gone into farming or are in work related 
tofarming. It should be understood, how- 
that 
necessarily responsible for these boys going 
into farming; for the most part they would 
but less effectively. 


ever, vocational agriculture is not 


have farmed anyway, 

\n analysis of the data developed in this 
occupational study (1) the 
percentage of former vocational agricul- 
ture students entering farming is increas- 
from 59 percent in 1922 to 64 per- 
1932, (2) 


to related occupations is decreasing, and 


reveals that 


ing 
cent in the percentage diverted 


3) the percentage enrolling in either agri- 


cultural colleges or nonagricultural col- 
leges is decreasing. The evidence pro- 


duced by this study, which covers a 15- 
year period, indicates clearly that voca- 
tional education in agriculture is really 
functioning in the 
of former 


lives of many thou- 


sands vocational students on 
farms. 

And this brings us to another question, 
the 


namely, ‘‘Are former vocational agricul- 


for which we have sought answer, 

ture students successful as farmers? ”’ 
This question will be answered by a 

study of the farming records of former stu- 


dents, which the Office of Education, in 





cooperation with State supervisors and 
teachers of vocational agriculture, now 
has under way. While this study of the 
farming records of former students has 
been undertaken primarily for the purpose 
of discovering from these ‘‘ vocational his- 
how the 
education may be improved, it has already 


’ of vocational 


tories’ program 
uncovered striking evidence of the value 
of vocational training in developing suc- 
cessful farmers. 


Example 


A large number of these vocational his- 
tories have already been obtained, and it 
is expected that the study will result ina 
collection of a thousand or more of them. 

Perhaps the type of information uncov- 
ered in these records and their value in 
measuring the success of vocational train- 
ing in agriculture may best be illustrated 
by a specific instance. There is the case 
of Ward Cromack of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., for example. Out of school 2 
years and already well started in the farm 
poultry business is the record of this young 
man. As his supervised farm practice 
project during his freshman year at the 
local high school, Ward selected a poultry 


project. And this, strange to say, after 


[Continued on page 170] 





Ward Cromack and the latest addition 
to his poultry business, a 60’ x 24’ laying 


house. 
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house. 


The farm home, with barn on the 
extreme right remodeled as a laying 
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Putting It Up to Patrons 





UT THE problem of the schools 


direct up to citizens 


Thatis what the Baltimore Board 


of School Commissioners decided to do 


when financial conditions raised puzzling 


questions of where and how to reduce 


expendit 1! 


Theoretically school questions are al- 


ways up to the citizens represented by 
elected members of boards of education. 
But the Baltimore board decided that 
special conditions demanded a thorough- 


tigation by a large group of 


going inve 


representative citizens 
In March 1933 the Board of School 
Commissioners of Baltimore requested a 


committee of 75 representative citizens of 
that city to act as an advisory committee 
to the boar dealing with the financial 
problem that was facing the public schools 
of the city 

the board of school 
‘The 


ad\ ice of 


The pres lent of 


commissioners said: board might 


have asked the educational 


experts, but the question has broad 


aspects—it affects the community as a 
the 


list the assistance of repre- 


whole—and, therefore, board has 


preferred to ¢ 


sentative citizens and taxpayers of Balti- 
more who are themselves directly con- 
cerned 

The citi committee was organized 
into 11 subcommittees to investigate and 


report on the following subjects or depart- 


ments of t school system: Art; home 


economics; music; industrial arts; voca- 


tional education; health education; sta- 
tisties, m«¢ irement and research; busi- 
ness departments; elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools; special 
education: and colored schools. These 
committer vere furnished every possible 
facility for learning about the present 
scope, Col ait n, and costs of the various 


divisions of the school system. 


A reviewing committee, composed of 


members of the general committee, 
summed up the conclusion of the sub- 

Citizer Ad ry Committee on the Survey of the 
Educational A ties of the Department of Educa- 
tion in Baltimore. Summary report of reviewing 


committee, ir iding subcommittee reports 


Baltimore, Md., July 1933. 


Depart- 
ment of Educ 


In future ues of Scnoo. Lire note will be made 
of recent reports of other citizens’ committees and of 
State survey ¢ I ions. 
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* THAT is What Baltimore Did With Its School Prob- 
lem —and 75 Leading Citizens Gave Schools Their Support 


Reports W. S. Deffenbaugh 





committees as follows: ‘‘There is no 
evidence of waste in any of the depart- 
ments or activities of the school system; 
the administration and operation of the 
schools have been brought to a relatively 
high state of efficiency and good manage- 
ment; there is no excessive overhead; 
there is no excessive expenditure on special 
the are not 


neglected for special subjects.” 


subjects; basic subjects 

The committee concluded “that if any 
substantial reduction in the school appro- 
priation has to be made, it will necessarily 





The Customers 


ATISFIED — customers—that 
is what every well-conducted 
Satisfied  citi- 


that is what school admin- 


business wants. 
zens 
istrators and teachers want. 

But it to know 


whether a citizen is satisfied with 


isn’t as easy 
his children’s school as with his de- 
partment store. 

Because citizens have become 
deeply interested in what their tax 
dollar buys, numerous cities and 
States have witnessed the creation 
of citizens committees to investi- 
gate and evaluate school service. 

Baltimore ad- 
The accompanying article 


sought citizens’ 
vice. 
tells what happened. 

New York State and New Jersey 
have recently 
from their *‘customers.”’ 
More than 300 prominent North 


Carolina citizens spent a whole day 


received reports 


schor | 


discussing what they wanted their 
schools to do for their children. 
Ask the man who pays for it, is 
the educational question of the 
Scuoo.t Lire will present 
his 


hour. 


more of answers in coming 


issues. 











fall mainly but in 


opinion of 


upon salaries, the 
the are 


already as low as they should be if the 


committee salaries 
efficiency of the schools is to be main- 
tained at anything like the present level.” 
The committee suggested that if a reduc- 
tion should become necessary or inevitable 
‘‘any such action should be preceded by a 
of all salaries and other 
expenditures in different municipal de- 
partments, so that the school system may 


general survey 


not be singled out for drastic reduction, 
when it is only one of the several depart- 
ments of the city administration. ”’ 
Findings regarding the special subjects 
are especially significant at this time when 


many school systems are eliminating 
them. Reports of the subcommittees 
agree that the special subjects are a 
necessary part of public-school educa- 
tion. 

The committee calls attention to the 


fact, so generally overlooked by those who 
think school costs can be reduced by elimi- 
nating the special subjects, that any very 
substantial part of the cost of maintaining 
and operating the schools would not be 
saved nor avoided by discontinuing the 
special subjects, “for the plain reason that 
one teacher can effectively instruct only a 
limited number of pupils at a time, and, 
therefore, that if these subjects were abol- 
ished, teachers would still be needed to 
instruct the pupils during the same time 
which is now devoted to the teaching of 
The committee 
also found that the so-called “fundamental 
subjects’ have not been neglected for the 


these special subjects.” 


special subjects, saying ‘‘that the addi- 
tion of these subjects to the curricula has 
not operated to prejudice the thorough- 
ness of the teaching of those subjects 
which are commonly regarded as the more 
fundamental ones.” 

The report of the committee is signifi- 
cant in that it was made by a committee of 
representative lay citizens and not by 
educational experts. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN ALUMNI 
AND GRADUATES 


Guest EpITorIau 


Reprinted by permission from March Fortune's 
article ‘‘ New-Yale”’ 


The great universities of the Old World 
have graduates, not alumni. The dis- 
tinction is real. A graduate takes his 
diploma and leaves. An alumnus buys 
his football ticket and 
graduate has no rights in his university 
save certain rights of recollection. An 
alumnus has every right in his universit y— 
and particularly the right of elegiac com- 
plaint. The consequence is that a uni- 
versity blessed with alumni—an American 
university—is a public institution in a 
sense that would not be understood upon 
the Continent. Its history from day to 
day is the deep concern not only of its 
students and its faculty but of a consid- 
erable number of more or less adult citi- 
zens whose eyes may not have seen it for 
the last 10 years. Its decision on a foot- 
ball coach may affect digestions a thousand 
miles away. Its retirement of a professor 
may produce palpitations in hundreds of 
cotton-broking and _ steel-manufacturing 
breasts. And any attempt on the part of 
its trustees to tear down a dining hall and 
replace it with a modern power house and 
steam laundry may precipitate 


comes back. A 


mass 
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meetings, round robins, and a lyrie edi- 
torial in the New York Times. 

It is a curious relationship, a 
tionship in which both participants delight 
and from which both participants suffer, 
a relationship intimate as that between 


rela- 





mother and son, ambiguous as that be- 
tween hen and egg. In a sense the alum- 
nus is the cause of the American univer- 
sity. In a sense the American university 


is the cause of the alumnus. 








U.S. Junior Placement Service 





* 


THE act of Congress approved June 6, 
1933, establishing a national system of 
employment offices may become a signi- 
ficant factor in the program of guidance 
and placement carried on in the public 
schools, since it includes provisions for 
placement service for juniors. 

The Federal law creates, as a bureau in 
the Department of Labor, the United 
States Employment Service, which sup- 
plants the previous employment service. 
At the head of the Bureau is a director ap- 
pointed by the President. The Bureau 
~ is to promote and develop a national sys- 
tem of employment offices for men, women, 
and juniors who are legally qualified to 
engage in gainful occupations, to maintain 
a veterans’ service to be devoted to secur- 
ing employment for veterans, to maintain 
The Bu- 
reau is also required to assist ‘‘in coordinat- 


a farm placement service’’, etc. 


ing the public employment offices through- 
out the country and in increasing their 
usefulness by developing and prescribing 
minimum standards of efficiency, assisting 
them in meeting problems peculiar to their 
localities, promoting uniformity in their 
administration and statistical procedure, 
furnishing and publishing information as to 
opportunities for employment and other 
information of value in the operation of the 
system.”’ 

The act authorizes the appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1934, $4,000,000 yearly thereafter until 
June 30, 1938,after which date “sums annu- 
ally as the Congress may deem necessary.” 

In order to obtain appropriations a 
State, through its legislature, is required 
to accept the provisions of the act and 
authorize the creation of a State agency, 
empowered to cooperate with the United 
States Employment Service. A State is 
also required to submit to the director for 
his approval, ‘‘detailed plans for carrying 
out the provisions of this act,’’ and to 
‘‘make such reports concerning its opera- 
tions and expenditures as shall be pre- 
scribed by the director.” 

Provisions are made for a Federal Ad- 
visory Council, established by the director 


and ‘composed of men and women repre- 
senting employers and employees in equal 
numbers and the public for the purpose of 
formulating policies and discussing prob- 
lems relating to employment. The 
director shall also require the organization 
of similar State advisory councils.” 

There has been created a Committee on 
Junior Placement of the Federal Advisory 
Council of the United States Employment 
Service. Dr. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has been named 
as chairman of the committee. 

The whole problem of junior placement 
is closely related to public-school work and 
it is to be expected that this committee 
will be an important factor in establishing 
as a basic principle, the assumption that 
the employment service for juniors will be 
carried on in close articulation with the 
public schools. Any program of public 
education which assumes the responsibil- 
ity for vocational guidance and vocational 
training, has as its goal the placement of 
its pupils in gainful employment. 
placement, therefore, should 
articulated and definitely integrated with 
public schools providing opportunities for 
guidance service and vocational training. 
The problem of school leaving in many 


Junior 
be closely 


places is already regulated and supervised 
by the department of school attendance 
and closely coordinated with the issuance 
of work permits in accordance with State 
laws. Many schools also maintain some 
placement service for school 
and for students completing prescribed 
courses. This is especially true for sys- 
tems maintaining vocational 
Moreover, records containing educational 
and personal data of the pupil are on file 
in the school and the school frequently has 
occupational information available for 
placement service. 

The committee has ahead of it the op- 
portunity and responsibility for developing 
a national system of employment for jun- 
iors which have not heretofore existed and 


drop-outs 


schools. 


for which no good precedents are to be 
found. 
Maris M. Prorritt 
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Four Conferences 





OUR educational conferences were 
Commissioner Zook at 
veland Department of Super- 


called by 
the Cle 
intendence meeting: [1] Financial impli- 
cations of the consolidation of schools and 


transportation of pupils. [2] National 
Advisory Committee on the Education of 
Negroes. [3] Conference on comparable 


test scores on the secondary school level. 
[4] National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems (fifth annual). 


Consolidation—Transportation 


State superintendents and other promi- 
nent school officials took part in the 
conference presided over by Commissioner 
Zook to consider the problems and prog- 
ress of the movement to build up larger 
school units and the transportation of 
children to the larger schools. Commis- 
sioner Zook pointed out that the number 
of one-room schools has gradually de- 
creased during the past 16 years from 
200,000 to 143,000, and 
2,000,000 pupils are 
transported annually at a cost of about 
$58,000,000 

Mr. Harry A. 
Department of 


ownership of 


approximately 


that more than 


Little, Arkansas State 
Education, discussed 
transportation equipment 
and reported a 50 percent greater unit 
cost with private ownership than with 
State 
Superintendent Charles H. Skidmore, of 
Utah, in presenting comparative data, 
pointed out that Utah expends $81 per 


public ownership of school buses. 


pupil in contrast with an expenditure of 
$103 per pupil in an adjoining State where 
the small district organization prevails. 
Placing children in schools to the best 
advantage, that is, developing attendance 
areas on an economic basis, is greatly 
small school districts, Sue 
M. Powers, county superintendent, Shelby 
County, Tenn., told the 
Superintende! 
del County, 


attendance 


hindered by 


conference. 
t George Fox, Anne Arun- 
Md., said that an average 
area in his county 10 miles 
in diameter had been found satisfactory. 

Mr. Charles C. Crosswhite, Missouri 
State Department, and Mr. George C. 
president, State 
Haute, Ind., both em- 
need for more attention to 


Cole, vice Teachers 


College, Terre 
phasized the 
The Indiana 


records on transportation. 
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* SCHOOL Consolidation and Transportation, Negro 


Education, Tests, and Building Problems, Discussed at 


Meetings Called by Commissioner Zook 





system of transportation contracts, which 
he explained, eliminated, he declared, 
practically all opportunity for graft in 
employing drivers and enabled school 
officials to keep cost at a minimum. 

Results of this conference will be avail- 
able in a mimeograph summary which 
will be announced in a later issue. 


Timon Covert 


Negro education 


Several meetings of importance to the 
education of Negroes were held in Cleve- 
A joint meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Education 
of Negroes with the planning committee 
of the coming National Conference on 
Fundamental Problems in the Education 


land. 


of Negroes; certain sessions of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; 
Topic Group meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence, and a 
meeting of the officers and friends of the 
National Association of 
Colored Schools. 

Three subcommittees of the Vocational 
Guidance Association reported on (1): 


certain 


Teachers in 


Vocational guidance in social agencies 
with special reference to the Negro, Ralph 
W. Bullock, chairman; (2) Occupational 
opportunities for Negroes, T. Arnold Hill, 
chairman; (3) Promotion of guidance of 
Negroes in secondary schools and colleges, 
Ambrose Caliver, chairman. 

Policies Affecting Negro Education was 
the subject before topic group G, general 
committee VI, in the convention plan to 
obtain a birdseye view of education. 
Following two discussions, topic group G 
sent the following statement to committee 
VI chairman: 

“In view of the presence in many States 
of separate schools for Negroes, main- 
tained by law, and of the inadequacy of 
existing school facilities in large measure 
to serve the purpose of education in a 
democracy, this committee. composed of 


40 people representing State superintend- 
ents of public instruction, superintend- 
ents of city and county schools, presidents 
and deans of colleges, and other groups, 
begs leave to report vital needs in the 
education of Negroes in America as follows: 


1. Money sufficient from all sources—local, State, 
and national—to maintain (where separate public 
schools for Negroes are established by law), public 
schoo] facilities for Negroes equal in buildings and 
equipment, length of term, curricula (without differen- 
tiation on the basis of race) teachers, adult education, 
and in all other respects with other public-school facili- 
ties and services in such areas. 

2. A definite program of informing the American peo- 
ple in all sections of the country (through in-school and 
extra-school channels of communication) of the condi- 
tions which now exist in these schools. 

3. That positive efforts to cooperate be made both 
by the intelligent leadership among the Negro race and 
the rapidly growing groups of white people in all sec- 
tions, who believe the fairness, justice, and righteous- 
ness outlined in statements 1 and 2 above. 

4, The committee endorses the policy that where 
separate schools are now prohibited, or where there is 
absence of legislation making separation of the. races 
for educational purposes mandatory or permissive, that 
separation of races for education purposes should be 
definitely discouraged and opposed. 

With this statement before them, mem- 
bers of committee VI reported to the De- 
partment of Superintendence: 

The present distribution of national wealth has 
tended to operate to the educational detriment of the 
Negro race, which constitutes one tenth of our popula- 
tion. The measurable response of the Negro popula- 
tion to even limited educational opportunity has been 
most gratifying. It is deplorable that the depression 
has resulted in lamentable curtailment of educational 
opportunity for this large portion of our population 
Social justice and general economic welfare demand 
that, in the provision of educational opportunity, the 
needs of Negro pupils and teachers be given equitable 
consideration along with those of all other groups. 


AMBROSE CALIVER 


Equivalent tests 


Should a national agency such as the 
Federal Office of Education attempt to 
establish and circulate equivalent test 
This 
was a question before a preliminary con- 


scores on secondary-school tests? 


[Continued on page 175] 
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Education Bills Before Congress 





N MARCH 2, 1934, the President 
approved the act making appro- 
priations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, which carries the following ap- 
propriations for the Office of Education: 


Salaries - =a $220, 500 
General expenses 12, 500 
Printing and binding 40, 000 
$273, 000 
Vocational education: 
Hawaii (payment to) 30, 000 
Puerto Rico (payment to 105, 000 
Rehabilitation of persons dis 
abled in industry (payment 
| 1, 097, 000 
Salaries and expenses 58, 000 
Rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons in the District of Co 
a - 15, 000 
1, 305, 000 
. er oo 1, 578, 000 


The above does not include the per- 
manent appropriation of $2,550,000 per 
annum paid to States and Territories for 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts nor the permanent annual appropria- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Act of 
$7,167,000 for payment to States for coop- 
erative vocational education and $200,000 
per annum for salaries and expenses in the 
Office. 

The following digest of bills introduced 
during the month shows a continued in- 
terest in the need for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. The Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives has con- 
ducted hearings on bills providing for 
such aid, but up to the present time no 
action has been taken thereon. 


S. 236 


Authorizes appropriation of $10,000 for cooperation 
with public-school board of district no. 20, Jefferson 
County, Wash., in construction, extension, and better- 
ment of public-school building at Queets, Wash., pro- 
vided Indian children of the village of Queets and 
Jefferson County, Wash., shall be admitted to the 
school in said building on the same terms, except as 
to payment of tuition, as other children of the district. 
(Reported favorably, Mar. 7, 1934, from Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs.) 


S. 872 


Authorizes Secretary of Agriculture to permit the 
occupancy and use of national-forest lands for purposes 
of residence, recreation, education, industry, and com- 
merce. (Passed Senate, Feb. 28, 1934.) 
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* LEWIS A. KALBACH Summarizes Legislation 


Affecting Schools Presented in the House and Senate 





S. 1347 


For relief of Little Rock College, Arkansas. (Passed 
both Houses of Congress and approved by President 
Mar. 13, 1934 


S. 1826 


Authorizes appropriation of $20,000 for cooperation 
with publie-school board of district no. 9, town of 
Poplar, Mont., on condition that school maintained 
shall be open to Indian children of Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation. (Reported favorably Mar. 7, 1934, from 
Committee on Indian Affairs.) 


S. 2042 


To establish a department of physics at the United 
States Military Academy. (Passed Senate, Feb. 20, 


1934 


S. 2379 


Granting certain lands to University of Arizona. 
Passed Senate, Mar. 15, 1934.) 


S. 2829 


Directs the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks to set apart a suitable site in the public grounds in 
the District of Columbia for a building or buildings for 
the National Conservatory of Music of America. 
(Introduced Feb. 20, 1934, by Mr. Copeland, of New 
York, and referred to Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds 


S. 2837 


Authorizes an appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1935, for the purpose of providing 
to the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia funds to enable them to provide educational 
opportunities to be allotted by the Commissioner of 
Education on the basis of need to maintain a term of 
normal length in the public schools of less than college 
grade; funds to be paid monthly. (Introduced Feb. 
20, 1934, by Mr. George, of Georgia, and referred to 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 


S. 2893 


Authorizes an appropriation of $80,000 for coopera- 
tion with School District No. 27, Big Horn County, 
Mont., for the erection and improvement of public- 
school buildings on condition that the schools main- 
tained by said district shall be available to all Indian 
children of the school district on the same terms, except 
as to payment of tuition, as other children of said 
district. (Introduced Feb. 26, 1934, by Mr. Wheeler, 
of Montana, and referred to Committee on Indian 
A flairs 


S. 2894 


Authorizes an appropriation of $158,000 for coopera- 
tion with School District No. 17-H, Big Horn County, 


Mont., for extension and improvement of public-schoo 
buildings at Hardin and at Crow Agency, on condition 
that the schools maintained by said district shall be 
available to all Indian children of the district on the 
same terms, except as to payment of tuition, as other 
children of the district. (Introduced Feb. 26, 1934, by 
Mr. Wheeler, of Montana, and referred to Committee 
on Indian Affairs.) 


S. 2940 


Authorizes an appropriation of $125,000 for coopera- 
tion with the public-school board of Shannon County, 
8.Dak., in construction and equipment of a consoli- 
dated public high school building at Pine Ridge, 
S8.Dak., for both white and Indian children without 
discrimination and that practical training for vocations 
and home economics be provided. (Introduced Mar. 5, 
1934, by Mr. Nye, for Mr. Norbeck, of South Dakota, 
and referred to Committee on Indian Affairs.) 


S. 2991 


Authorizes Secretary of Commerce to pay 25 percent 
of cost of instruction to any student who receives train- 
ing in any civilian flying school in the United States 
and secures a Department of Commerce private pilot’s 
license or one of higher grade; limits number of students 
qualifying for such pay to 5,000 in any one year and 
limits expenditures for this purpose to $1,500,000 in 
any one year; students shall be not less than 18 nor 
more than 25 years. (Introduced Mar. 8, 1934, by Mr. 
Sheppard, of Texas, and referred to Committee on 
Commerce.) 


H.J.Res. 257 


Authorizes Secretary of the Interior to contract with 
States for the education, etc., of Indians. (Reported 
favorably from Committee on Indian Affairs, Mar. 2, 
1934.) 


H.Res. 268 


Requests the Commissioner of Education to make 4 
study of the desirability of including in the curricula 
of the public schools throughout the United States 
vocational courses in aviation and related subjects, 
formulate a plan for such courses of study, make the 
results of such study and such plans available for use 
of the schools and the people throughout the United 
States, and make a report with respect to such study 
and plans to the House of Representatives. (Intro- 
duced Feb. 15, 1934, by Mr. Kenney of New Jersey, 
and referred to the Committee on Education.) 


H.R. 7755 


Authorizes and directs the Director of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital to select 
and set apart a suitable and appropriate site in the 
public grounds in the District of Columbia for a build- 
ing or buildings for the National Conservatory of Music 
of America. (Introduced Feb. 7, 1934, by Mr. Wads- 
worth of New York and referred to Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds.) 
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H.R. 7802 


Provide ther development of vocational edu- 
cation. Same 2119, H.R. 7059, 7089. (Introduced 
Feb. 8, 1934, | Mr. Black of New York and referred 
to Committee on Education 

H.R. 7854 

Authorizes Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 

make loans t I bona fide religious or educational 


institutior the construction of any building 
r religious or educational purposes; 


| not exceed 1 percent per annum, 


to be used | 
the interest I 
and no loan be made in excess of 50 percent of the 


estimated cost of nstruction unless the construction 





was commenced before date of enactment of this act 
Introduced Feb. 10, 1934, by Mr. Fish of New York 
and referred to Committee on Banking and Currency 
H.R. 7873 

Authorize lirects that there be made available 
out of fund propriated for the Federal Emergency 
Relief Adr on for the fiscal years 1934 and 1935 
such funds as will enable the States, Territories, and 
District of ¢ 1 to maintain their regular school 
terms as maintained in 1931 and previous years; au- 
thorizes an appropriation of not less than $2 per enu- 
merated 1 in the elementary and secondary 
chools to be ted to each county treasurer in each 
State for the use of the schools; no school shall receive 
any such aid unle t is unable by taxation or otherwise 
to maintain ool term as it was maintained in 
1931-32 and pre Is year no department of Govern- 
ment shall exercise any control, authority, or supervi- 

n over the riculum or management of any of said 
s Ils rect uch aid; authorizes Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase or make loans on 
school warrants for payment of teachers’ salaries or 


other emp! (Introduced Feb 
10, 1934, by Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma and referred 


public schools 


to Committee on Education 


H.R. 7977 


Au rize nstitutions of higher education 
Same S$. 2 troduced Feb. 14, 1934, by Mr 
Guyer kK i referred to Committee on Bank- 
l il { ur 

H.R. 7981 

Authorizes Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make loar ipon full and adequate security, to non- 
profit corpor rmed by school teachers in public 
schools for the e of discounting warrants, orders, 
ind other evidences of indebtedness of any public 
body issued to teachers employed in publie schools 
for primary and gh-school education; provided, 
that the aggregate amount of such loans at any time 
outstandir t exceed $100,000,000 (Introduced 
Feb. 14, 1934, by Mr. Heller of Illinois and referred to 
Committee on Banking and Currency 

H.R. 8093 

Authoriz I to make loans for school purposes 
to State ‘ ts, and boards of education; suct 
loans shall bear terest at not to exceed 4 percent per 
annum Intr iced Feb. 19, 1934, by Mr. Terry, of 


Arkansas, and referred to Committee on Banking and 


Currency 
H.R. 8137 
Provides for Federal aid for education. Similar to 
S. 2837 Introduced Feb. 20, 1934, by Mr. Collins, of 
Mississippi, and referred to Committee on Education 
H.R. 8219 
Authorizes an appropriation for the year ending June 


30, 1935, of $300,000,000 to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in pro educational facilities; funds shall be 
apportioned by the United States Commissioner of Ed- 


} 


ucation on thet f $11 for each pupil in average daily 


attendance ir chools of less than college grade, 
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H.R. 8289 


plus an amount to adjust for sparsity of population 
Introduced Feb. 23, 1934, by Mr. Deen, of Georgia, 
and referred to Committee on Education.) 

Authorizes an appropriation out of the Treasury of 
$50,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1934, and $100,- 
000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1935, to assist the 
States, territories, and District of Columbia to main- 
tain a term of normal length in the public schools of 
less than college grade; funds to be disbursed on certifi- 
cation of the U.S. Commissioner of Education on the 
basis of need. Authorizes also an appropriation 
annually for each fiscal year beginning July 1, 1935, of 
an amount equal to not less than $3 per school child in 
average daily attendance based on previous year’s 
attendance report furnished by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education; declares eligible for purchase or loans by 
R.F.C. at full face value at rate not to exceed 1 percent 
per annum all school warrants for teachers’ salaries 
or other employees in the public schools issued and 
registered between Jan. 1, 1932, and July 1, 1934. (In- 
troduced Feb. 26, 1934, by Mr. Rogers, of Oklahoma, 
and referred to Committee on Education.) 


H.R. 8348 


Authorizes R.F.C. to accept at full face value for a 
loan or discount all teachers’ salary warrants issued 
from January 1, 1933, to January 1, 1935, the rate of 
interest not to exceed 3 percent per annum. (Intro- 
duced Feb. 28, 1934, by Mr. Glover, of Arkansas, and 
referred to Committee on Banking and Currency.) 


H.R. 8393 


Directs Secretary of War to provide for voluntary 
enlistment and intensive military training for a period 
not to exceed 6 months of any boy or young man who is 
a citizen of the United States and unemployed and 
physically qualified and who has, within a year before 
such training is begun, graduated from high school or 
was recently a student in college; trainees shall be hon- 
orably discharged to accept desirable position or civilian 
employment. (Introduced Mar. 1, 1934, by Mr. Mc- 
Swain, of South Carolina, and referred to Committee 
on Military Affairs.) 


H.R. 8400 


Authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to pay 25 per- 
cent of the cost of instruction of any student who re- 
ceives training in any flying school in the United States 
declared by the Department of Commerce to be quali- 
fied to give such training, provided the cost to the Gov- 
ernment shall not exceed $10 per hour of such flight 
instruction; students shall be not less than 18 nor more 
than 25 years of age. (Introduced Mar. 1, 1934, by Mr 
McSwain, of South Carolina, and referred to Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.) 


H.R. 8433 


Federal aid for education. Similar to H.R. 8137. 
(Introduced Mar. 2, 1934, by Mr. Fletcher, of Ohio, 
and referred to Committee on Education 


H.R. 8619 


Authorizes R.F.C. to make loans to any corporation, 
trust, foundation, congregation, organization, Or asso- 
ciation organized (not for profit) under the laws of any 
State or Territory and operated for religious purposes, 
to aid in financing the operation and maintenance of 
institutions for religious instruction and worship; in- 
terest on any such loan shall not be at a rate in excess 
of 4 percent per annum; such loans may be made for 
a period of 5 years (subject to extension under this 
act), during which period no amortization or reduction 
of the principal shall be required, and real estate 
owned by any institution authorized to borrow under 
this provision shall be deemed adequate security for a 
loan. (Introduced Mar. 13, 1934, by Mr. Cochran, of 
Missouri, and referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency.) 








Have You Read? 





* 


THE question of high-school annuals and 
their exorbitant cost is discussed in ‘* Less 
Expensive Annuals’’, School Review, Feb- 
ruary. Garretson gives ex- 
cellent advice for making satisfactory 
yearbooks at a greatly reduced cost. 


Oliver K. 


oe 


A brief history of the general education 
board and its work for Negro education, 
appears in the February University of 
Chicago Magazine. The writer, Trevor 
Arnett, discusses help given Negro col- 
leges, and Negro medical education. 


——— 


Each year at the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, the boys and 
girls of the city schools show the exhibits 
and models they themselves have built to 
illustrate scientific principles and inven- 
An account of this exhibit appears 
in the February Junior Red Cross Journal, 
“A fair for school scientists.” 


tions. 


oo 


How one school man met the challenge 
of the underworld forces at work in his 
school is dramatically told by Abraham 
H. Lass, in ‘‘The Racketeer and the 
School”: January High Spots. 


~~ -— 


In celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, The Harvard 
Teacher’s Record devotes its February 
issue to Charles William Eliot. Contents 
include a sketch of his life, tributes and 
Eliot’s essay on Education for Efficiency. 


—_— * 


Relation of the Federal relief agencies 
to education is summarized by Commis- 
sioner George F. Zook in February 24 
School and Society. Ten of the emergency 
agencies are mentioned with brief notes 
to show the contribution to or implica- 
tions for education. 


fy 


A series of articles on the habit of 
scientific thinking has been running in 
Teachers College Record, beginning with 
the October 1933 number. The writer, 
Victor H. Noll, research associate in the 
Institute of School Experimentation at 
Teachers took part in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 


College, 


SaABRA W. VouGur 
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Children of Earth 





HEN MARY of nursery rhyme 

fame was asked about her gar- 

den, it probably was one of those 
that are grown in the spring time. But 
out in Los Angeles, where flowers and 
vegetables enjoy sunshine the year round, 
the city school child never heard of a 
contrary garden. These children love 
their gardens and each one knows the 
joy of seeing the seeds they put into the 
soil grow up into strong healthy plants. 


Gardening begins in the third and 
fourth grades for those who wish to 
take it. In the fifth and sixth grades 


it is a required subject, nor is it one re- 
luctantly followed. A 10 
is also required of all junior high school 
students, but many continue this study 
through high school, enjoying the out- 
door classes and the lessons of Mother 
Earth. By the time they have reached 
the eighth grade the majority of students 
want to know more about growing things. 
Many boys and girls continue the work 
through high school. 
make horticulture their profession 
Volunteer workers the 
green and free from weeds through the 
long days of 
report that both the boys and girls will 
come to the school garden and work all 
through the forenoon with no promise of 
credits or reward of any kind. Whatever 
is required of them is done cheerfully, 
whether it be digging out a fertilizer pit 
or deftly wielding a hoe on weeds that 
crowd the rows of beans or corn. 


weeks course 


Some eventually 


keep gardens 


vacation, and directors 


Wherever there is suitable 
elementary school garden is established 
on the grounds, but since a plot for that 
purpose can not always be provided, agri- 
cultural centers have been provided at 
advantageous situations and the children, 
accompanied by their teacher, go to these 
centers every day. 


space the 


Rows of bright petunias and delphin- 
ium, a neatly clipped lawn, children at 
work ... thisis the usual sight that greets 
the eye of the visitor to an agricultural 
center. More than likely there will be a 
rock garden and a small pool starred with 
water lilies. Actual experience in land- 
scaping is offered these youngsters who 
put their ideas into practice at their own 
school. 
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* HOW Los Angeles school children learn to appreciate 


the beauty of gardens, called ‘‘educational plots’’ 





Garden plots show a wide variety of 
the more common types of vegetables and 
In addition to 
these are the less familiar plants which 


herbs used as savories. 
furnish commercial products, among which 
are many strange importations. Here is 
a plant from whieh hemp rope is made; 
here also is the ramie plant which supplies 
our rayon fiber silk. The 
threads within the stalks are very strong 


and slender 
and do not break easily, the children ob- 


serve, when they experiment with the 


fibers after removing the pulp. 


In this ‘‘educational plot,” along with 
the kitchen herbs and legumes, are speci- 
The children 
learn to distinguish between barley, wheat, 


mens of the small grains. 


and rye, and when passing a field of 
ripening grain with mother and dad 
who were raised on a farm, are as 


able as they to display their knowledge. 


In the lath houses children work at 
mixing soil, planting seeds, potting the 
tiny plants, and transplanting them again 
as they grow larger. Greenhouses at the 
centers, where the more delicate plants 
are started, have the appearance of a well- 


kept professional nursery. 


While its practical phase is not neg- 
lected, agriculture as taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of Los Angeles is chiefly of a 
flora-culture nature. As future home 
owners, boys and girls are taught to appre- 
the beauty of 


these youngsters have helped to develop 


ciate gardens. Because 


new varieties of both flowers and shrubs 
they have more respect for them and there 
usual 


vandalism than is 


school children. 


is less 


among 


‘Thousands of dollars are spent on in- 
terior decoration for many of our homes 
here,’”’ said one instructor, ‘‘and little care 
or thought is given to planning the ex- 
terior. More care should be taken in the 
choice of flowers and shrubs to express in- 
dividuality and to conform to the type of 
home. If we train our children, our city 
of the future is going to be more than ever 
beautiful.”’ 


deal of 
attention in the schools, and instructors 


Landscaping is given a great 
aim to stimulate a sense of beauty and 
good taste. Nor do they merely 
the theory of this art. 
are willing to allow the children to exper- 
iment on their property with an instruc- 
The children 


diagrams and discuss the plans carefully 


teach 


Local residents 


tor’s supervision. make 
before beginning the work, taking into 
consideration the style of the house, the 
size and shape of the site. The plants 
chosen for a mission-type of house are 
very different from those used to beau- 
tify the grounds of an old English resi- 
No charge is made to the resident 
for materials. There 
excuse for these home owners of the future 
to build the same kind of 


dence. 
except will be no 
house as the 
Jones or the Browns on the same street, 
with identical shrubs and flowers. 


Trees 


Shade trees become important in the 
estimation of these amateur landscape 
architects. They visualize @ 
young tree, grown to all its height and 


learn to 


beauty, and to plant seedlings in suitable 
spots, where shade will be an advantage. 
As they will not always be small and 
stubby, their instructor tells them, young 
trees must not be planted near a window 
where they would some day shut out the 
many 


sunlight and darken a room. At 
of the schools here students have planted 
rows of seedlings which will grow to give 
a lasting charm to the grounds. Cypress 
hedges have been set along the borders of 
playgrounds. 


The agricultural course supplies ele- 
mentary school children with material for 
a later study of botany, and also provides 
They 
must learn plant structure, the varieties 
of leaves, stems, and roots; the elements 


them with an activity program. 


of vegetables and fruits, such as potassium, 


iron, and sulphur. Very little microscopic 


work is given these elementary pupils, 


but they must learn important Latin 
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names, : | are instructed in methods of 
propagat seedage, budding, grafting, 
and polinization. 

Soil chemistry is stressed and children 
are taught the value of fertilization and 
conditioning. The students prepare their 
own soil for planting, learning how to in- 
crease its fertility; its proper contents 
such as sand, loam, and leaf mold they 
A study of 


fall in southern California 


add in the right quantities. 
water and rai 
is emphasized and the problems of irriga- 
tion, conservation, and reforestation ar 
discussed 

Flower shows are the pride of a num- 


ber of s ls These are neighborhood 








For SCHOOL 
Gardeners 





———* 


NOT since 1 World War have gardens 
and gard received such a cordial 
welcome l! the school world. Reports 


reaching the Office of Education last year 


revealed a great number and a great 
variety of school-gardening projects, some 
of which ran through the summer. Un- 


employment and want have increased 


dependences the garden plot. 

With spring in the air teachers and 
pupils are making garden plans. To as- 
sist them Scuoou Lire takes pleasure in 
listing Government aids which will help 
make garde vield bigger and better prod- 
icts, both agricultural and educational. 


The United States Government has 
published a number of bulletins and pam- 
phlets, ava ble at nominal cost from the 
Superinte! t of Documents, which con- 
tain many helpful suggestions for teachers 
and supervisors of school gardening, of 
which the following is a partial list: 


or 40 p., illus. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 218 
Suggestior eachers for vegetable gardens, combi- 
i flower gardens, and flower gar- 
len Cont 23 laboratory exercises, including 
s, stems, leaves, cuttings, 
ilf pages devoted to “* Dec- 
’’, the planning, walks, lawns, 
nd shrubs 


The Farm Garden. 68 p., illus. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 781 10 cents. 
Supplies gener nformation on soil, fertilizer, soil 

rangements, seed supply, starting 


early plant nsplanting, cultivation, irrigation, 


The City Home Garden. illus. (Farmers’ 


Bulletin No. 1044 5 cents. 
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affairs, and are often sponsored by local 
clubs. Sometimes single varieties are fea- 
tured, such as chrysanthemums, dahlias, 
or asters. One successful flower show 
this year featured a desert atmosphere 
with many cactus exhibits. Specimens 
raised in the locality of the school or at 
the center itself were placed on exhibit. 
It is a proud day for the children when a 
flower developed in their own school 
garden ‘‘walks off” with a first prize. 
Evsie Lor 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools 


Los y { nge le S. 





Courtesy U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Home Gardening in the South. illus. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 934). 5 cents. 


Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gardens. 
18 p., illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1242). 5 cents. 

Planting and care of the more important small fruits 
and perennial vegetables 


Rose Diseases—Their Causes and Con- 
trol. 21 p., illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1547 


5 cents. 


Chrysanthemums for the Home. 
Bulletin No. 


18 p., 
illus. (Farmers’ 1311). 
5 cents. 
Chrysanthemum culture, preparation of soil, summer 
pruning, fertilizing, staking, disbudding, shelters, prop- 
agation, various types of blooms, and insect enemies 


Herbaceous Perennials. 85 p.,_ illus. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1381). 
Use, arrangement, culture, and propagation of peren- 


nials in garden borders, beds among shrubbery, natu- 
ralized plantings, rock, wall, and wild gardens. 


Free. 


How to Grow an Acre of Potatoes. 22 
illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 119 


5 cents. 








Hither and Yon 


* 


Food for the Hungry 

More than 1,250 undernourished chil- 
dren are receiving free lunches daily in 13 
Baltimore, Md., schools San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Department of Public Health 
is conducting a survey of the nutrition 
of children, with a view to correcting food 
deficiencies Contributions to New 
York City’s School Relief Committee have 
exceeded the $50,000 requested. Most of 
the funds go for free school lunches. 





Teachers Organize 

Philadelphia’s Unemployed 
Council is campaigning for the elimina- 
tion of crowded classes Rural 
school teachers of Pulaski County, Ark., 
have organized a local of the American 
Federation of Teachers, affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. 

In-Service Education 

A 5-year unified program for the educa- 
tion of teachers in service in Camden, 
Under direec- 
tion of the Teachers Association 12 special 
committees are at work. Object: “Teacher 
training through their own activities.”’ 
Youth and the N.R.A. 

National Recovery Administrator John- 
son recently received a series of essays— 
‘‘Impressions of the N.R.A. and the Blue 
Eagle’’—by students of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College training school, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. The essays show “a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
N.R.A.”’, the Administrator said. He 
sent some to the President. 


Teachers 


N.J., has been launched. 


Surveys 

Yonkers (N.Y.) Board of Education has 
authorized a survey of the schools in that 
city. The study will be very comprehen- 
sive and the results of the study will be 
available this summer. Dr. George D. 
Strayer, director of the division of field 
studies of Teachers College, and Dr. N. L. 
Englehardt, associate director, will be in 
charge of the survey. They will also di- 
rect in AJlegany County (Md.) Board of 
Education a survey of school buildings and 
the development of the school-building 
program in that county and in Cumber- 
land, Md. 


Retired 
A retired teachers association has re- 
cently been organized in Paterson, N.J. 
According to the Paterson News Bulle- 
tin, the association has 938 members. 
There are 1,837 retired teachers in New 

Jersey. 
Ben P. Bropinsky 
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Good Training — Better Farmers 


[Continued from page 162] 


he had informed the instructor, Mr. J. G. 
Glavin, at the beginning of the course that 
he would “‘ have nothing to do with a hen.”’ 
His father, interested in the project, gave 
him the necessary moral and financial 
backing and encouraged him to exercise 
his initiative in working out his plans. 

Starting the first year with 250 chicks, 
Ward raised 109 pullets, erected his own 
laying and brooder house, and, as a side 
issue, raised three calves. So rapidly did 
his poultry project expand that during 
his fourth year at the high school he was 
raising 750 chicks, had added a laying 
house and 2 more brooder houses, and 
decided that he must drop out of school 
before graduation in order to look after 
his growing enterprises, a decision he has 
since regretted. 

Last summer Ward had 700 pullets and 
400 hens. His laying flock averaged about 
200 eggs per hen per year. He has devel- 
oped markets both for his eggs and the 
broilers he sells from time to time and his 
father, whose interest in the poultry busi- 
ness has continued, is well satisfied with 
the results. 

In a way, Ward’s vocational training 
still continues. Mr. Glavin, who keeps 
in touch with all his former students who 
are farming around Shelburne Falls, has 
assisted him in many of his problems. A 
large poultry house recently completed 
embodies Mr. Glavin’s recommendations. 

Of special interest in these case studies 
is the light they throw upon the training 
vocational agriculture students receive for 
the civic and social responsibilities which 
confront them, a subject which will be 
discussed in a future issue of ScHoo. 
LIFE. 


Earning power 


Former vocational agriculture students 
go into farming and there are indications 
that they farm successfully. Another 
question remains to be answered, ‘‘ How do 
the earnings of farmers who have received 
vocational instruction compare with the 
earnings of farmers who have not received 
such instruction?’ This question is 
answered by the Newman study. In 
this study two groups of Virginia farmers, 
one having vocational instruction and the 
other not having vocational instruction, 
were compared. Every effort was made 
to insure a fair standard of comparison. 
The noninstructed group equaled or ex- 
ceeded the instructed group in every re- 
spect except vocational training. The 
noninstructed group, for instance, was 
selected from among those who had had 
just as many years of high school as the 
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instructed group. Furthermore, the non- 
instructed group possessed more capital 
and were slightly older than the instructed 
group. 

Comparison of the average labor income 
(the annual return received by a farmer for 
his labor and management after subtract- 
ing expenses and interest from his receipts) 
of instructed and noninstructed farmers 
showed a difference of $311 per year per 
farmer in favor of the farmer receiving 
vocational instruction. In other words, 
the average labor income of the vocation- 
ally instructed farmer was $846 as com- 





pared with $533 for the noninstructed 
farmer. These increased labor incomes 
were due primarily to better management 
rather than to increased production. 
Commenting on Newman’s findings, 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, says: “‘It is to be noted that while 
the increase in earning power of vocation- 
ally trained farmers a few years after 
graduation more than covers the cost of 
their training, the increased earning power 
continues effective during all succeeding 
years of life expectancy of the farmer.”’ 








Parent Education Programs 





EDUCATION of parents is not being 
neglected in the emergency educational 
program. According to detailed reports 
received from the several States, parent 
education is being carried on quite gen- 
erally in connection with programs of 
general adult, vocational homemaking, 
nursery, and literacy education, and ap- 
pears to be meeting a deeply felt need. 

Seventeen States have already availed 
themselves of the opportunity described 
in a letter sent out January 3 by Commis- 
sioner Zook, to secure a special assistant 
to work on parent education aspects of 
the F.E.R.A. emergency education pro- 
grams. Telegrams sent on March 15 
asking for information about parent edu- 
cation work in these States brought the 
following interesting replies: 


ARIZONA: Approximately 1,000 parents in groups; 40 
emergency teachers in training. Plans under way for 
parent education worker to train local leaders (through 
whom) approximately 3,000 parents (will be reached) 
Great possibilities of extending the program, especially 
in mining towns where work is greatly needed. [Eva 
M. Waller, State homemaking supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education.} 


CALIFORNIA: Best figures concerning homemaking 
courses in emergency education program (including 
parent education) show 31 supervisors, 41 men teach- 
ers, 124 women. This the largest curriculum field 
except avocation. Work orders for leaders of these 
classes amount to $4,400 weekly. Total weekly teach- 
ing hours, 2,561. Pupil hours in December, 56; in 
January, 493; in February, 1,160. A real social waste 
(to have this work) stop now. Number of persons 
appointed does not indicate full reason for continued 
support. [Gertrude Laws, Bureau of Parent Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education.]} 


CONNECTICUT: Program in parent education just be- 
ginning . . . Tragedy tosuspend now. [Alice Keliher, 
special assistant in Parent Education; N. S. Light 
director, Bureau of Field Service, State Department of 
Education.| 


ILLINOIS: 7 centers, 13 workers, approximately 1,500 
parents; 17 additional workers approved for 8 projects 


* 


on which data not now available. Prospects good for 
organizing additional parent education work soon 
Hope to have series of parent education institutes in 
addition to institutes for emergency nursery school 
teachers. [Edna E. Walls, special assistant in Parent 
Education, State Departraent of Public Instruction.} 


Iowa: 13 parent education groups . Total number 
parents to date, 352. [Jsabel Robinson, special assistant 
in Parent Education State Department of Public 


Instruction.]} 


GEORGIA: Parent education program just getting under 
way; 16 full-time, 14 part-time leaders; 44 groups. En- 
rollment, 779. More to follow. Providing opportuni- 
ties for people heretofore unreached. {Martha McAl- 
pine, special assistant in Parent Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education.} 


MASSACHUSETTs: ‘“‘. .. Emphasis in Massachusetts 
in this program is being put upon teacher guidance in 
problems of child management. Discussion and semi- 
nar meetings of F.E.R.A. in education teachers upon 
problems and techniques of teachers and parents in 
child management are being held in conjunction with 
group and individual conferences with mothers asso- 
ciated with the Emergency Educational Program. 
From advices so far received (the) program gives prom- 
ise of being valuable.”” [Payson Smith, Commissioner 
of Education.]} 


MINNESOTA: 7 parent education workers under general 
adult education program; 28 attached to nursery school 
units. Approximately 1,640 parents reached in groups, 
by individual conference or home visit. One prepar 
ental project going with 7 teachers Could place 
more workers if funds were available. [sther McGin- 
nis, special assistant in Parent Education, State Depart- 
ment of E:ducation.| 


New York: Carrying 1,188 parents in emergency 
phase of our State program; 48 parent education teach- 
ers. [Ruth Andrus, director, Child Derelopment and 
Parent Education, State Department of Education.} 


NORTH CAROLINA: 2 weeks’ training course for leaders 
ends tomorrow; 23 well-qualified leaders. Number 
purposely limited (so that intensive work could be done 
with leaders selected). Parent groups being organized 
by committees. Much interest, especially in rural sec- 
tions . . . Parent education courses conducted at two 
nursery training centers. These teachers now working 
with parent groups. [Myra Woodruff, special assistant 
in Parent Education, Department of Public Instruction.} 

Parent education program going satisfactorily; 25 
teachers completing training and units organized for 
their work. [A. 7’. Allen, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 45 teachers trained and actively en- 
Between 2,500 and 3,000 
parents now being served under program; 20 counties 


gaged in parent education 
represented and number increasing almost daily; 2 
training centers established. State council of parent 
education organized. Many agencies cooperating 


Classes meeting long-felt need. Success of emergency 
nursery scho¢ hinges on adequate parent education 
program. Interest on part of school authorities, as well 
is parents, very high. Many local organizations plan 


ning progral operation with emergency parent 


education pr Present economic situation has 


brought about conditions in homes of families on relief, 
which can be greatly improved through adequate 
parent education program. This particularly true in 


large indust centers, and in anthracite region 
[William Br 


Department of Public Instruction.] 


director, Education Bureau, State 


TEXAS: Appr mately 200 teachers of adult classes 
designed to improve home and family life. Enroll 
ment appr mately 4,000 Because of great need 
for help am volunteering time of self and five assistants, 
necessitating neglect of reguiar duties in order to con- 
tact local emergency study group leaders to ascertain 
needs and provide such training institutes or other 
training de es as possible. [Lillian Peek, director, 
Homemaking Education, State Department of Education. | 
VERMONT parent education assistants and myself 
conducting idy groups in 22 centers. Five hun- 


dred fifty parents in training for leadership. Other 
well-qualified leadership ready when funds available 
Eleven State organizations and 3 colleges all cooper 
ating with my staff in week-end institute at Middle- 
bury. Enlarged committee will plan future Vermont 
program . . . Cooperative work with extension service 
coming up with improving road conditions . 
[Martha P. Buttrick, Supervisor of Parent Education, 
State Department of Education.} 


WASHINGTON: Forty-four leaders in emergency train- 
ing institute directed by Miss Hazen; 1,500 in parent- 
State committee working 
to make present program more than temporary. [// 
D. Showalter, Director of Emergency Education, State 


teacher study groups 


Department of Public Instruction.| 
The more detailed reports which sup- 
plemented many of these wires show that 
parent education is being carried on in 
connection with programs of general 
adult, vocational homemaking, nursery, 
and literacy education. All supervisors 
agree that the work appears to be meeting 

a deeply felt need. 

Muriet W. Brown 
National Council of Parent Education. 











Electrifying Education 





STUDENTS and teachers are gradually 
learning to utilize radio programs as a 
source of supplementary material in con- 
nection with their various courses. Upon 
the recommendation of the teacher, stu- 
dents listen to broadcasts outside of school 
hours Mr. G. 8. Petterson, of the State 
Teachers College at Mankato, Minn., has 
published a list of social science broadcasts 
available for collateral listening in that 
Copies of this list, entitled ‘‘Col- 


lege Spirit Radio Supplement”’, may be 


State. 


obtained free by addressing the editor. 
* 


Commissioner George F. Zook has been 
invited by Secretary Cordell Hull to serve 
as a member of a special committee to con- 
sider the advisability of erecting a high- 
power short-wave Federal radio station 
to be employed in program interchanges 
with South nations and to 
which 


American 

broadcast educational features 

could be rebroadcast by domestic stations. 
* 

Mrs. August Belmont, newly selected 
chairman of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, presided at the luncheon meeting 
of the council which was held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City, March 21. 

* 


The Webb Book Publishing Co., St. 


Paul, Minn., has recently published a 
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Report of a Research into the Attitudes 
and Habits of Radio Listeners, by Dr. 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Min- 
nesota. 


oS 


The First Annual Wisconsin Radio 


Play Tournament will be broadcast over 
radio stations WHA and WLBL, May 
10-12. 
: , ae 

The United States Government has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to participate in the Interna- 
tional Congress of Educational and In- 
Rome, 


The following persons have 


structional 
April 19-25. 
been appointed as members of the official 


Cinematography in 


delegation: Dr. W. W. Charters, director 
Bureau of Educational Research, the Ohio 
State University; Col. Frederick L. 
Devereux, vice president Erpi Picture 
Consultants; Dr. C. F. 
State museum and visual education, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction; Mr. Paul B. Mann, Evander 
Childs High School, New York City; 
former governor Carl E. Milliken, secre- 
tary Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America; and Dr. Cline M. 
Koon (chairman), senior specialist in radio 
and visual education Federal Office of 
Education. 


Hoban, director 


CLINE M. Koon 





Meetings 
* 


NATIONAL 





American Association for Adult Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C. May 21-24 

American Association of Mental Deficiency New 
York, N.Y., May 26-29 

American Association of Museums. Toronto, Canada, 
May 30-June | 

American Association of Social Workers. Kansas City, 
Mo., May 20-26 

American Federation of Arts 
May 14-16. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. New 
York, N.Y., May 14-16. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Worces- 
ter, Mass., May 16-18. 

American Management 
N.Y., May 24-25. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association. 
New York, N.Y., May 17. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. Washington 
D.C., May 7-12. 

American Social Hygiene Association 
Mo., May 20-26 

Associated Harvard Clubs. Hot Springs, Va., May 
12-13. 

Association of American Physicians 
N.J., May 1-2 

Association of Art Museum Directors. Baltimore, Md, 
May l4or 15 

Association of Childhood Education. 

Tenn., May 2-5 

Association of College and University Broadcasting 
Stations. Columbus, Ohio, April 30-May 2. 

Association of University and College Business Officers. 
Lawrence, Kans., first or second week in May. 

Boys’ Clubs of America. Pittsburgh, Pa., May 10 

Natonal Americanism Commission, American Legion. 
indianapolis, Ind., May 2. 

NatIonal Child Labor Committee. Kansas City, Mo., 
iMay 23. 

National Children’s Home and Welfare Association. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 20-26. 

National Conference on Social Work. Kansas City, 
Mo., May 20-26. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Des 
Moines, lowa, May 13-19. 

National Council, Boy Scouts of America. Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 31-June 2. 

National Prohibition Association, Inc. Kansas City, 
Mo., May 18-19 

National Security League. New York, N.Y., May 2, 

National Tuberculosis Association. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
May 14-17. 

National University Extension Association Conference. 
Chicago, Ill., May 16-18. 

Simplified Spelling Board. New York, N.Y., May 1. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, National 
Board, Leadership Division, Philadelphia, Pa, 
May 2-8. 


Washington, D.C., 


Association. New York, 


Kansas City, 


Atlantic City, 


Nashville, 


SECTIONAL 

Central Commercial Teachers Association. Des 
Moines, lowa, May 3-5 

Classical Association of the Atlantic States. Dallas, 
Pa., May 4-5 

Midwestern Psychological Association. 
Ind., May 10-12. 

New England Health Education Association. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 1-2. 

New England Modern Language Association. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 11-12. 


Lafayette, 


STATE 
Washington State School Directors Association. 
Wenatchee, early May. 
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The VOCATIONAL 


Summary 
* 


Home Economics - Agriculture 


Rehabilitation 


Trade and Industry 





OR THE benefit of those who are 

interested in the present status of 

appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion we present the following facts. The 
George-Reed bill, passed in 1929, author- 
ized an appropriation of $500,000 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, and for 
each year thereafter, for 4 years, a sum 
exceeding by $500,000 the sum appropri- 
ated for each preceding year. The fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, therefore, is the 
last year for which appropriations were 
authorized under the George-Reed bill. 
Four bills—the George bill, the Ellzey bill, 
the Jeffers bill, and the Black bill—have 
been introduced in the present session of 
Congress to take the place of the George- 
Reed Act. Except in certain details, these 
bills are the same in their intent. 

As we go to press, the Ellzey bill (H.R. 
7059), which in its amended form provides 
for an annual appropriation of $3,000,000 
for 3 years beginning July 1, 1934, has 
been reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives by its Committee on 
Education. It will be voted on in the 
regular order of business. It stipulates 
that one third of this amount is to be used 
for vocational education in agriculture, 
one third for trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and one third for home-economics 
education; and provides for a minimum 
allotment to any State or Territory in each 
field of service—agriculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics—of $5,000. 


Conference 


A conference of vocational rehabilita- 
tion workers in the western region em- 
bracing the States of Arizona, California, 
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Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming has 
been called for July 25 to July 28, 1934, 
at Denver, Colo. A program appropriate 
for both case workers and supervisory 
officials in rehabilitation work is being 
arranged for this conference. Full par- 
ticulars as to headquarters, hotel rates 
and other information relative to the 
conference will be sent from the Division 
of Vocational Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, at a later date. 


Our ‘‘thumbing’’ population 


Sobering, indeed, are the reports being 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration from the States showing 
the number of transients—unattached 
young people, both boys and girls, wan- 
dering from State to State in an attempt 
to find employment, and registering for 
relief. It has been estimated from incom- 
plete reports that fully 125,000 transients 
must have been registered in the entire 
country during January. ‘‘The interest- 
ing thing about these reports’’, Dr. J. C. 
Wright, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, told the South Carolina 
Educational Association at their recent 
meeting, ‘‘is that they show that these 
transients come from everywhere.” “ Illi- 
nois, for example”, Dr. Wright said, ‘‘reg- 
istered transients from 47 different States 
in January, including 163 from New York 
State, 105 from Pennsylvania, and 9 from 
Georgia. During the same month, how- 
ever, Georgia registered 96 transients who 
had “‘thumbed”’ their way into the State 





TRANSIENTS 





from I}linois and 199 from New York. In 
all Georgia received 4,301 from 47 differ- 
eit States. Interesting also is the fact 
that 14 percent of these new registrants 
in the various States were girls and women. 
Fifty percent were under 25 years and 
some even under 16 years of age.” The 
problem of the transient, Dr. Wright be- 
lieves, is larger than any community or 
any State. “It is a National problem”’, 
he says, ‘‘in which all States have an in- 


terest and responsibility.” 


Education and 
the publie schools he believes, must pro- 
vide the real permanent influences which 
will prevent maladjustment and unem- 
ployment among youth and will serve to 
readjust maladjusted and unemployed 
adults. 


New Mexico handicraft 


Revival of homecraft or ‘‘fireside’’ oc- 
cupations which is emphasized by the 
efforts of the Homestead Subsistence 
Division of the Department of the Interior 
lends interest to reports of courses in 
furniture making, weaving and leather 
work carried on in New Mexico. At 
Taos, a trade class is utilizing native pine 
in constructing furniture which finds a 
ready market among the artists and well- 
to-do visitors. Designs—an extremely 
important factor in furniture—are copied 
from old specimens found in homes and 
museums. While the course in weaving 
is intended primarily for those already 
employed as weavers, many of those 
who enroll follow weaving as a home 
occupation, and derive most of their 
income from such work. The course at 
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Taos is devoted almost entirely to de- 
signing and newer methods of weaving. 
In Las Vegas, also, a very practical 
course in tanning and leather work is in 
operation. Boys in this course do all 
the work, from the defleshing of the hides 
to the softening of the finished leather. 
Under the instruction plan, also, the boys 
enrolled in the course will be taught how 
marketable articles for the 
tourist trade 
well as articles of a type suitable for sale 


to make 
quirts, bridles, chaps—as 
to the regular trade. In a “home arts” 
class in Albuquerque, instruction given 
includes sewing and embroidery of tex- 
tiles, and the decoration in Mexican 
lacquer, of leather and wood articles 
popular with tourists. 


Trained workers needed 


In a report to the Office of Education 
on vocational education activities in 
Virginia in 1933, Sidney B. Hall, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, empha- 
sizes the need for training men and women 
for skilled work which State industries 
are now forced to have done outside the 
State. employing highly 
skilled workers, the _ report 
discloses, are not being attracted to Vir- 
ginia because of the lack of trained work- 
manufacturing plants are 


Industries 
technical 


men. Many 
producing only semifinished products and 
are sending these products out of the State 
to be finished by highly skilled and hence 
highly paid workers in other States. This 
is particularly true of plants manufactur- 
ing silk and rayon. The manufacture of 
these products stops with the production 
of raw yardage. The subsequent processes 
to which these goods are subjected before 
they reach the ultimate consumer involve 
the services of artists, pattern designers, 
dye sinkers, chemists, power-machine 
operators, costume designers, finishers, 
cutters, fitters, assemblers, salesmen, 
foremen, supervisors, instructors, stenog- 
raphers, managers, and merchants. It 
is argued that Virginia workmen could and 
should in the interest of the State be 
taught to perform these highly skilled 
operations. 


Negro enrollment 


Enrollment in Negro vocational agri- 
culture schools last year totaled 31,187, 
an increase of more than 6 percent over 
the previous year. The enrollment was 
divided as follows: All-day classes, 12,541; 
day-unit classes, 3,245; part-time classes, 
3,525; and evening classes, 11,876. In 
the States in which separate schools are 
maintained for Negroes, the enrollment of 
Negroes in vocational agriculture classes 
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is 21.5 percent of the enrollment of both 
white and Negro students. Net returns 
from supervised farm practice projects 
carried on by Negro vocational agriculture 
students last year totaled $1,051,212. 
This figure represents a return of $2.11 
for each dollar spent on salaries of teachers 
of vocational agriculture in Negro schools. 


Appropriation restored 


Under date of February 6, 1934, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued Executive Order 
No. 6586 which revoked his order of June 
10, 1933, under which Federal appropria- 
tions for vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation; Federal payment for 
State agricultural experiment stations; 
Federal appropriations for cooperative 
agricultural work with the 
States; and Federal assistance in the en- 
dowment and maintenance of colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts were re- 
duced 25 percent. Authority for the 25 
percent reduction in Government coopera- 
tion in these various fields was granted 
originally under an act passed March 20, 
1933. In revoking his order of June 10, 
1933, the President said: ‘‘ After further 
investigation I have determined that the 
are not in the public 
interest or consistent with the efficient op- 
eration of the Government.’’ The revo- 
cation of the original order restores to vo- 
cational education and vocational re- 
habilitation appropriations a total amount 
of $2,149,390. Of this amount $2,104,010 
is restored to the fund available for allot- 
ment to the States for cooperative voca- 
tional education and vocational rehabili- 
tation work. The balance of $45,380 
represents a restoration of 25 percent to 
the fund for administering the act by the 
Federal Office of Education. 


extension 


provisions . 


Conference groups 


A modification of the well-known ‘‘com- 
mittee’? method of instruction, under 
which members of a class work out assign- 
ments in groups, has been used success- 
fully in the summer courses for trade and 
industrial teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators, at the Colorado Agricultural 
College, for the past 3 years. Committee 
work is combined with conference pro- 
cedure. A class in the philosophy of vo- 
cational education, for instance, is divided 
into small groups of 4 or 5. Each 
group elects its own secretary and chair- 
man. Group A may be asked to bring 
in a report of its conclusions on the 
question, ‘‘Should the responsibility of 
placement of trade and industrial gradu- 
ates rest upon the instructor or upon some- 
body else?” With this assignment the 
group meets, agrees on a clear statement 


of what it is to do, and on the basis of 
such information and experience as is 
available within the group formulates its 
The entire group may agree 
in their conclusions, in which case but one 
report is necessary. If, however, there 
are dissenting opinions, these are included 
with the report and submitted at a session 
of the class for discussion and criticism. 
Every member of the committee is indi- 
vidually responsible for the conclusions 
embodied in the report, and also for de- 
fending the committee report or his in- 
dividual dissenting opinion, in class dis- 
cussion. Responsibility for the writing of 
the report is assigned to each member in 
rotation. While group A is bringing in 
its report, group B may be working on the 
question, ‘‘Should preemployment train- 
ing be given under the present unemploy- 
ment conditions,’’ and group C on the 
question, ‘‘Should a college degree be re- 
quired of a trade and industrial teacher?” 
The primary purpose of the confer- 
ence group method is to promote clear 
thinking on professional problems which 
confront experienced teachers, supervi- 
sors, and administrators of vocational 
education. 


conclusions. 


One county’s record 


Seventy-six classes with an enrollment 
of 1,001 persons have been organized 
under the emergency educational pro- 
grams sponsored by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, in Greenville 
County, 8.C. Thirty-eight teachers have 
been given employment in teaching voca- 
tional classes at an average salary of $12 to 
$14 a week. Classes are held in lodge 
rooms, Boy Scout huts, community build- 
ings, school buildings and churches—any 
place, in fact, that is convenient for those 
enrolled. The average age of students in 
the Greenville County classes is 20 years. 





700 get jobs 


Seven hundred disabled persons were 
placed on jobs in Wisconsin during the 
month of January at a cost of a little more 
than $5,000 under the emergency relief 
program in vocational rehabilitation, 
W. F. Fauikes, supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation for that State, told a con- 
ference of rehabilitation workers held at 
the Office of Education early in February. 
The combined weekly income of these 700 
persons exceeds $13,000, Mr. Faulkes 
said. He explained that the results 
achieved under the emergency program in 
his State have been possible only through 
the cooperation of relief, welfare, and em- 
ployment agencies, including the United 
States Employment Service. 


CuaruLes M. ArtTHuR 
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What Price College 


Continued from page 158 
I 


college, it has little real value because 
there are so many exceptions. 

The lowest estimates in the privately 
controlled colleges are $495 in Wabash 
College for men, $547 in Brenau College 
for women, and $270 in Lincoln Memorial 
University (coeducational). 

The typical economical freshman spends 
from $1,000 up in— 


(Men’s colleges) Wesleyan, Yale, Harvard, Wil- 
liams, Dartmouth, Princeton, Colgate, Lehigh, and 
Georgetown; (women’s colleges) Mills, Scripps, Con- 
necticut, Goucher, Maryland, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Wheaton, Vassar, Wells, Bryn Mawr, Moravian, 
Trinity, Marymount and Rosemont; and (coeduca- 
tional) Rollins, Northwestern, Cornell, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania U., Brown, and Swarthmore. 


On the other hand a student is able to 
attend any of the following 27 State insti- 
tutions on $300 or less (resident rates): 


A. and M. College (Jonesboro, Ark.), Florida State 
College for Women, Georgia State College for Women, 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Indiana University, 
State University of lowa, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
(Kans.), University of Kansas, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, University of Missis- 
sippi, Montana State College, University of North 
Dakota, Bowling Green State College (Ohio), Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Oklahoma College for Women, Pan- 
handle A. and M. College (Okla.), Winthrop College for 
Women (S8.C.), Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Texas State College for 
Women, Texas Technological College, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, State College of Washington, and 
University of Wyoming. 

In the present year many colleges are 
making special efforts to take care of 
needy but worthy students who might 
be obliged to leave college on account of 
lack of funds. The State institutions 
have deferred tuitions of over 8,000 
students, while the privately controlled 
colleges have thus aided over 6,000. 
Scholarships and loan funds established 





Average Change in Tuition Rates in the Past 5 Years (1929-34) 











Privately controlled institutions 
Men's colleges 
Women’s colleges 


Denominational, Protestant 
Men’s colleges 
Women’s colleges 
Coeducational 

Roman Catholic institutions: 
Men’s colleges 
Women’s colleges 
Coeducational 


Total of above colleges. 
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in many institutions total more than a 
million and a half dollars in 49 State 
institutions and more than 30 million 
dollars in 62 privately controlled colleges, 
while large amounts are available in many 
Two years ago 
student-aid funds in all _ institutions 
totaled $91,058,165, of which 85 percent 
were in the privately controlled institu- 


denominational colleges. 


tions. 
Hourly 

the local 

salvation of many self-help students; 26 


jobs on the campus and in 
communities have been the 
State institutions pay 30 cents per hour 
or more, but 23 pay less. Many colleges, 
both public and private, are likely to 
participate in the recently released funds 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to aid worthy students in 
college; jobs may be provided on the 
campus at the prevailing rate of pay, 
but not less than 30 cents per hour. 
Some colleges have given up certain 
space in their buildings to be used as 
a sort of men’s barracks, furnished with 
cots; the cost per student is very low. 
Many 


clubs, or are ‘“‘batching”’ to reduce the 


students have joined boarding 


cost of living. 


Average Expenses of a Freshman Student in College for 1933-34 








Type of college 


State universities and colleges 
Privately controlled institutions 
Men’s colleges__.__ 
Women’s colleges. 
Coeducational 
Denominational, Protestant 
Men’s colleges 
Women’s colleges 
Coeducational 
Roman Catholic institutions: 
Men’s colleges 
Women's colleges 
Coeducational 


tain items 








Total of above institutions which reported cer- 
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1 Represents the least amount which a freshman should have for 1 year of college (9 months). 


2 Out-of-State students, $128 average. 
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Public junior colleges are aiding stu- 
dents to acquire a _ college 
These institutions, often a part of the 
public school systems, offer the first 2 


education. 


years of college work so that a student 
may continue his studies while living at 
Large numbers of students are 
attending the cultural courses in teachers 


home. 


colleges and normal schools where rates 
are less than elsewhere. 


In the past 5-year period about half of 
the colleges have changed their tuition 
rates. The number increasing their rates 
has been more than offset by the number 
decreasing tuitions. One hundred col- 
leges have increased their tuition rates on 
an average of $49, but 125 institutions 
average a $62 decrease in their rates. In 
general the increases are among the pri- 
vately controlled institutions, while the 
decreases are in the Protestant denomina- 
tional colleges. 








The Colleges 


* 


Part-time F.E.R.A. Jobs 





University of Wisconsin is furnishing 
part-time work to more than 700 men and 
women through the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 
sion of the student employment office, the 
students have been put to work at jobs 
The work includes 


Under supervi- 


having social value. 
part-time clerical and research jobs, but 
does not include any kind of instructional 
work. 


Forty-one Cents 
At the University of Wisconsin 38 


Methodist students have 
Three Squares Club, an eating club where 


formed the 


the student-members prepare and serve 
their own meals at a total average daily 
cost per person of only 41 cents. Coming 
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from farm homes some are able to ex- 
change vegetables, dairy products, and 


fruits for their meals. 
Junior Colleges 


Seven junior colleges in New Jersey 
have enrolled nearly 2,000 recent high- 
school graduates, at least half of whom 
would otherwise have gone to a 4-year 
higher institution. These colleges are sup- 
ported by F.E.R.A. funds and are under 
the authority of the State relief director 
as emergency educational projects. Thou- 
sands of other high-school graduates are 
enrolled as graduate students in public 
high schools. The board of regents in 
New Jersey has consistently emphasized 
the desirability of early development of 
junior colleges. It has been proposed that 
these colleges be progressively established 
by local or State authorities at convenient 
centers throughout the State either as 
separate organizations or as parts of exist- 


ing institutions 


Grants and Awards 


tecently a group of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States 
were circularized from Washington, D.C., 


“*Edu- 


cational Grants and Awards” for college 


with announcements concerning 
students. Many administrators submit- 
ted these posters to the Office of Education 
for further 


tion 1t Was f¢ 


nformation. Upon investiga- 
ind that a man from Detroit, 
responsible independently for the scheme, 
had attempted to divert the mail from the 
National Press Building to a private post- 
office box. He was arrested, but as he did 
not actually receive any of the mail, and 
promised not to operate again in Wash- 
ington, the case was dismissed. The con- 
siderable quantity of mail collected will 
be returned to the applicants marked 
‘Out of business.’’ Commissioner George 
F. Zook sent out a notice to colleges and 


universities 


Land-Grant Cut Canceled 


Land-grant colleges and universities 
will soon receive $637,500 from the United 
On ‘February 6, 1934, 


t of the United States issued 


States Treasury 
the Preside 
Executive Order No. 6586 revoking sec- 
tion 18 of Executive Order No. 6166, un- 
der which Morrill-Nelson appropriations 
been reduced by 25 percent. 
Secretary of the Interior 


would have 
Therefore, the 
has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that each State and Territory is en- 
titled to receive now the additional sum 
of $12,500, being the balance due of the 
$50,000 to which they are entitled for the 
year ending June 30, 1934. 


WaLTER J. GREENLEAF 
SCHOO! 
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Four Conferences 


Continued from page 165] 


ference at Cleveland. It was recom- 
mended that committees be appointed to 
study the problem more intensively and 
report back findings to the Office of Edu- 
cation for further action. Those outside 
the Office who attended this conference 
were: E. F. Lindquist, University of Iowa; 
Ben D. Wood, Columbia University; H. A. 
Toops, Ohio State University; 5. A. Cour- 
tis, University of Michigan; H. H. Bixler, 
director of research, Atlanta, Ga.; P. A. 
Boyer, director of research, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John L. Stenquist, director of re- 
search, Baltimore, Md.; Ray Wood, State 
Department of Education, Ohio; Harl R. 
Douglass, University of Minnesota; H. H. 
Remmers, Purdue University; and A. 8. 
Otis. World Book Co. 

Davip SEGEL 


School building problems 


Numerous’ school-building problems 
arising in connection with P.W.A. and 
C.W.A. contributed to a large attendance 
at the fifth annual meeting of the National 
School Building 


The council drew up a series 


Advisory Council on 
Problems. 


of recommendations on Government aid. 


* New Publications 


Since the last issue of Scnoou Luirs, 
five new printed publications of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education have come from 
the Government Printing Office, and are 
from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. They are: 


available 


Group Activities for Mentally Retarded Children, A 
symposium, Bulletin 1933 No. 7. 

Secondary Education for Negroes, Bulletin 1932 No. 17, 
Monograph No.7. Price 10 cents. 

Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary 
Education, Bulletin 1982 No. 17, Monograph No. 9. 
Price 10 cents 

The Program of Studies, Bulletin 1932 No. 17, Mono- 
graph No. 19. Price 15 cents. 

Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities, Bulletin 1932 
No. 17, Monograph No. 26. Price 15 cents. 


Price 15 cents. 


The activities presented in the liberally 
illustrated 146-page publication, ‘‘Group 
Activities for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren’’, as compiled by Elise H. Martens, 
Office of Education specialist in the edu- 
‘ation of exceptional children, are the 
contributions of teachers of special classes 
for mentally retarded children in various 


parts of the country. 


The other four bulletins listed are mono- 
graphs reporting findings of the National 


Survey of Secondary Education. 








Economy Hint 





_ 


THE Office of Education has been en- 
deavoring to advise school administrators 
of practical economies that can be made 
in various phases of administration. An 
interesting account of savings made by 
St. Vincent’s Seminary in the matter of 
refunds and adjustments received on gas 
and light charges by reason of an inspec- 
tion of suggest 
economies along the same line to other 
institutioi.s of learning. Rev. William P. 
Brady of the seminary reports as follows: 


meters, may possible 


“Our program of economy included the 
item of checking up the light company’s 
estimate of our rates against a survey to 
be made by specialists in no way associated 
with the company. This survey involved 
tests of meters, and other technical tests. 
There would also be recommendations for 
elimination of unused lights and a stand- 
ardization of the wattage of the bulbs 
throughout the building. Compensation 
for this service was in terms of half the 
savings to be effected each month for a 
period of 1 year. The technicians in no 
way abused the light company, but simply 
contended that its activities were so 


manifold that it could not give its appara- 
tus and installations and estimates the 
thorough tests which they could give. In 
other words, the customer owed it to him- 
self to check the findings of the light com- 
pany. The technicians themselves, by 
contract, took over full responsibility for 
all contacts with the company, even to the 
point of lawsuits. The company appeared 
on the scene and conducted special tests. 
It all resulted in some slight adjustment of 
assessments in our favor. Meanwhile I 
had a reputable electrician go over the 
matter, and his advice was to unify the 
seminary and 


several circuits in the 


thereby have need for only one meter. 

‘* At present four meters are in use. The 
company does not total the readings of 
these four meters and allow us the regular 
discount after the consumption of the 
maximum number of _ kilowatt-hours 
charged at the 7'4-cent rate; whereas this 
discount will come to us after the unifica- 
tion of the several circuits through a single 
meter. We are assured that this new 
scheme will bring us a saving of close to 
$200 a year.” 
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118 Years of British Surveys 





OULD some strong student in a 

graduate school of education in 

the United States care to write a 
doctor’s thesis on education surveys in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
The subject is interesting. It should be 
well written. The Office of Education 
can help supply the material. I'll start 
the story. 


—__ *® — 


Commitiee on the Education of the Lower 
Orders June 4, 1816 


SIR: I have to require that you will 

furnish me with answers to the following 

queries, with as little delay as possible: 

First. WHAT is the nature of the school with which 
you are connected? 

Second. HOW many children are educated there” 

Third. WHAT are they taught? 

Fourth. IS the new method of teaching adopted? 

Fifth. ARE they clothed and boarded? 

Sitth. WHAT is the expense? (distinguishing the mas- 
ter’s, mistress’s, and other salaries.) 

Seventh. WHAT are the funds, and how do they arise? 
Specify the particulars of the last year’s income 

Eighth. WHAT old foundation schools are there in 
your parish? how are they endowed? how many do 
they teach and what are their expenses, distinguish- 
ing salaries? 

Ninth. CAN you estimate the number of poor children 
in your parish who are without the means of educa- 
tion? 

Tenth. DO the parents of such children show any 
reluctance to have them educated? 

I have to require that you will address 
your answer to me, at the Select Com- 
mittee on the Education of the Lower 
Orders, House of Commons. 


I am your obedient servant, 


H. Brovucuam, Chairman, 


The circular letter quoted above is a 
precedent more than a century old, for 
the many questionnaires that take the 
time and test the tempers of modern 
school men and women. If you are one 
and are provoked into asking testily, 
“Whoever started this sort of thing?’’, 
you may know that it dates back at least 
to 1816 and Lord Brougham and that the 
inquiry he was conducting was among 
the earliest of the public surveys of edu- 
cation in England. The returns were 
tabulated much as we now tabulate 
answers to suck questions, and were pub- 
lished with the verbatim minutes of the 
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* JAMES F. ABEL Suggests a Doctor’s 


Thesis; 


Questionnaires Date Back to 1816; Robert Owen, of 


England and America 





evidence taken by the committee. They 
are good reading. 

Before the committee with ‘Henry 
Brougham, Esq., in the chair’ came, 
among others, the Rev. Indall Thompson 
Walmsley, secretary of The National 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the Madras or monitorial 
system of Dr. Andrew Bell. 


Some of the questions and his answers 
were: 

Q. How many (pupils) can one master 
superintend according to your system (the 
monitorial system) ? 

A. I conceive I do not exaggerate when 
I say 1,000. 


Q. What would be the expense of such 
a (school) room, to build it? 


A. That must depend much upon the 
materials. The quantity of space we con- 
sider necessary for a child is six square 
feet; some people say seven, but we think 
six sufficient allowing for absentees; so 
that a room 30 feet by 20 will hold 100 
children. 


@. What is the longest time that you 
take a boy for education? 

A. We admit them at 7 vears old, and 
they may remain until they are 14; I 
abundantly 


should conceive 2 


sufficient for any boy. 


years 


Q. What is the time it takes to educate 
a master? 

A. If a man is clever and active, about 
6 weeks or 2 months. 

Robert Owen, Esq., also came before 
the committee. He was then 45 years 
old and his attention, he said, had been 
partially directed to the education and 
circumstances of the lower orders for 25 
years. He sketched the plan he followed 
at New Lanark, an organized system of 
regular instruction for children from 3 to 
10 years with 1, 2, or 3 years more for those 


children who could afford it and part-time 
evening and Sunday continuation instruc- 
tion for those who needed to enter em- 
ployment at 10. The committee asked: 


Q. Is the expense of the institution [at 
New Lanark] considerable? 

A. It is, apparently; but I do not 
know how any capital can be employed 
to make such abundant returns, as that 
which is judiciously expended in forming 
the character and directing the labor of 
the lower classes. 

When Robert Owen gave that testi- 
mony he was an unusually successful 
business man and large employer. Later 
he came to the United States and was 
connected with the New Harmony colony 
in Indiana. 

— *k—-- 

This is merely a sample, and not of the 
best by any means, of the richness of 
education thought, experience and history 
to be found in the surveys that have been 
made of education in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Ireland offers re- 
ports made in 1813, 1825, and 1826, 1835, 
and 1836, 1837, 1854, 1858, 1881, and 
1885. In England, among the commis- 
sions that studied and reported on 
education were the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, 1865; Commission on Secondary 
Education, 1895; and a number of others. 
The Commission on Secondary Education 
which reported in 1895 was headed by 
Lord James Bryce and the report had 
much to do with the establishment of the 
Board of Education in 1899. 

Australia, Canada, India, especially in 
the survey of the University of Calcutta, 
Scotland, New Zealand, British Guiana, 
the British West Indies, all include in 
their education documentation the re- 
ports of education surveys and, since the 
British Commonwealth 
nearly all kinds of education administra- 
tion, the situations dealt with are widely 
variant and the reports by no means 
stereotyped. 
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New Business at Cleveland 





VERY 
convention is, like Gaul, divided 
Exhortation, 
Standard 
proportions are exhortation, five tenths; 


great national educational 


into three parts: 


catechism, and hew business. 


catechism, four tenths; new business, one 
tenth. 

Under the head of exhortation come 
speeches sprinkled with: Teachers must 
... We should 
imperative that... Catechism  in- 
We believe in the right of every 
We believe in 

We be- 
lieve the property tax is unsound 
ete. New 


searchers and the experimenters. It is 


recognize... It is 


cludes: 
person to education 


larger administrative units 
business comes from the re- 


usually to be found in the side-show 
general 


have 


sessions not in the 


‘big top” 


meetings Because our readers 


heard the exhortations and know their 
catechism, ScHoou Lire chooses to present 
from the Cleveland convention of the 
department of superintendence brief re- 
ports of new business. 

Most reports in this classification were 
given before the American Educational 


Research Association sessions. 


What makes for ease in reading? 
Prof. William 8S. Gray, University of 
Chicago, supplies an answer to every 


writer’s prayer for guidance: ‘‘ Elements 
which contributed most to difficulty for all 
the readers tested were length of sentence 
in words, number of words not known to 
90 percent of sixth-grade pupils, and num- 
ber of different hard words. Elements 
which contributed to ease and simplicity 
of reading material were percent of easy 
words, number of explicit sentences, 
number of first, second, and third person 
of monosyllabic 


pronouns, and percent 


words.’’ Apply these standards to ‘‘The 
Story of Our Lord” 
see how Dickens passes Professor Gray’s 


test. 


, currently in print and 


Surprising facts were turned up when 
nearly 8,000 Michigan high-school pupils 
took the American council psychological 
examination, Edgar C. Johnston, princi- 
pal, University High School, Ann Arbor, 
reported. Of those pupils planning to go 
to college 16 percent ranked in the lowest 
quartile. Of those who had given up hope 
of going to college 14 percent were in the 


upper fourth in ability. 
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* WHAT the Educational Pioneers and Researchers 


Reported to the National Meeting of School Superin- 


tendents recently held 





There is little relation between intelli- 
gence or reading ability and facility in the 
use of dictionary and index, tests show, 
according to Harriet M. Barthelmess, re- 
search director, Philadelphia. This, she 
pointed out, shows the need for specific 
training in these two important skills. 
Wide range of pupil scores when tested 
reveal the importance of locating pupils 
in need of remedial training. 


Where boys lead 

** Ability to recall and ability to infer 
are different abilities’, Ralph C. Bedell, 
assistant professor, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo., said. ‘‘Boys are 
superior to girls in the ability to infer, 
but no differences occur in recall. In 
spite of the fact that over 25 percent of 
the subjects were practically unable to do 
inference of the type commonly demanded 
in the general science course, regression 
equations show that the ability to infer 
is three times as important as the ability 
to recall in obtaining teachers’ marks.” 

Just when we were ready to accept the 
idea that teachers should give special 
consideration to left-handed pupils, along 
comes Clifford Woody, director, bureau 
reference and research, 
University of Michigan, quoting results 
of a study by his assistant, Albert J. 
Phillips: ‘‘There is a tendency for the 
group of right-handed pupils in grade I to 
make more reversals in the reversal and 
in the reading tests than the group of left- 
handed pupils. No plausible explanation 
is available, unless it may be an unveri- 
fied assumption that teachers feeling that 
left-handed pupils may have a tendency 


of educational 


to make reversals exercised more care 
with them. One outstanding con- 
clusion is that handedness per se with the 
two groups under consideration had little 
or no influence on the type of reading 
responses made.” 

“The greatest educational needs of 
unemployed adults are for authentic in- 
formation about their own vocational 


assets and liabilities.”” This, said Dr. M. 
R. Trabue, University of North Carolina, 
is one of the outstanding findings of the 
Minnesota Unemployment Stabilization 
Institute’s studies on individual diagnosis 
and training. Other findings: ‘The 
grown man or woman who needs further 
training is very likely to be unaware of 
that need. If he does feel a desire to 
secure further training, he is more than 
likely to be mistaken regarding the field 
in which he should seek training. Fewer 
than 1 in 20 of those who undertook train- 
ing in fields that had been rated inappro- 
priate gained anything of value from the 
training; 3 out of 4 of those who took 
training in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the occupational analysis 
clinics were successful.” 

Six regional accrediting associations with 
a membership of 4,600 secondary schools 
have set themselves the task of finding an 
answer to the question, ““ What is a good 
high Prof. George E. 
Carrothers, University of Michigan. 


school?”’’, said 


Do commercial motion pictures increase 
information possessed by children who 
see them? ‘“‘ Most certainly,” says P. W. 
Holaday, Shortridge High School, Indi- 
anapolis, in one of the many reports on 
Payne Fund motion-picture studies. pre- 
‘*General informa- 
tion of the type shown by the pictures is 
increased 12 to 34 percent when the 
pictures contain correctly shown infor- 
mation. If general information is shown 
i contrary-to-fact manner in the 
pictures, it is believed to a certain extent. 
Misinformation increases 8 to 37 percent 
on this type of material. The younger 
observers credit this misinformation to a 
larger extent over a longer period of time. 
Seeing 10 gang pictures, spaced through 
a year, will cause an increase in knowledge 
of gangdom, which amounts to nearly 
10 times the amount possessed at the 
beginning of the year.” 


sented at Cleveland. 
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Comrades 


Quest of Knowledge 


* 


DEAN C. S. 


Educational Director 


of the Civilian Conservation Corps 


MARSH 





ROM the hundreds of letters writ- 

ten by young men in C.C.C. camps 

I have selected a paragraph. The 
letter tells the usual story of a boy who is 
a high-school graduate with the hope of 
going to college. With no money and no 
job he roamed the country hungry, hope- 
less, bitter. He tells of enrolling in the 
C.C.C., of his impoverished physical con- 
dition, his renewed hope, and particularly 
his joy in his day’s work: 

A new confidence has entered my being 
which has renewed my old hopes so that I 
am confident that they shall be fulfilled 
The C.C.C. has given me the power and 
confidence of creating things with my own 
hands. It hag helped me create something 
that shall not only be admired by my gen- 
eration, but for generations to come. This 
I have done with my own hands and eacl 
time that I finish a piece of work I have a 
feeling that must be akin io that of some 
famous musician as he receives the plaudits 
of his admiring audience, or some sculptor 
exhibiting a piece of work to his patron. 

A young man who is capable of such 
development should have a chance to 
continue his education. When the first 
camps were set up in the spring of 1933, it 
was not long before Dr. George F. Zook, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Director Fechner, other Government 
officials, and many public-spirited citizens 
realized that these young men needed 
something more in the way of an educa- 
tional program than the War Department 
was at that time able to supply; that 
effective rehabilitation of these young 
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men demanded not only that they be fed 
and clothed and given honest work to do, 
but that in their spare time they be given 
the utmost opportunity to learn about 
the world in which they live and their 
relation to it. 


Program set-up 


In December 1933 the President, Mr. 
Fechner, the War Department, and the 
Commissioner of Education approved an 
plan. Under the Commis- 
Education in 


educational 
Washington an 
educational director of the Civilian Con- 


sioner of 


servation Corps has general supervision 
of the educational enterprise. 
The War Department, in charge of the 
operation of the 


whole 


divides the 
United States into 9 Army corps areas in 


camps, 


each of which is a commanding general. 
At each of these 9 area headquarters there 
is an educational adviser, appointed by 
the Office of Education but responsible to 
the area commander. This educational 
adviser functions on the one hand as a 
member of the commanding general’s 
staff (his adviser on this educational 
program) and on the other hand as the 
supervisor of the educational effort in all 
of the camps within the area. 

There are 1,468 camps, located in every 
State of the Union. In most of these 
camps there is a camp educational adviser 
selected and appointed by the Office of 
Education, and responsible to the camp 
Assisting this camp edu- 
cational adviser is one enrollee chosen 
from the ranks for his fitness to help in 


commander. 





DEAN MARSH 


4 


the camp program. He is called an 
assistant camp leader. In addition to 
these two men, who give their full time 
to the camp educational program, there 
are usually in each camp 3 military 


officers and several members of the 
forestry and parks staff, all of whom are 
interested in the educational 


and most of whom are actively 


program 
helping 
to carry it on. 

When the camp educational advisers 
were selected, the educational integrity of 
the enterprise and the educational fitness 
of the candidate were our sole concern. 
Thousands of qualified persons offered 
their services so that it was possible to 
select men well trained for teaching. The 
men chosen for positions in 1 State in- 
cluded 1 with a doctor’s degree, 15 with 
master’s degrees, and 7 who had done grad- 
uate work beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
We have done all we could to select men 
who are able to adapt themselves to this, 
the biggest single volunteer adult educa- 
tion enterprise the world has ever seen. 

To carry on the program successfully 
camp advisers must quicken their imagi- 
nations; they must see not only their 
obligation but also their opportunity to 
lead these men a step forward intellectu- 
ally from where they are now; to arouse 
intellectual advisers 
must realize that they cannot judge, that 
in fact, no one can judge the success or 
failure of this enterprise by conventional 
This educational program will 


curiosity. These 


standards. 
be good because of what it prevents, as 
well as what it accomplishes. 
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The purposes, methods, and organized 
of the C.C.C, educational program 
the ‘‘Handbook for the 
the 
for this whole enterprise, and 
both 


the Educational Advisers.” It is 
guideboo 
it contair an adequate philosophy 


of adult education and a full complement 


of suggested procedures for all concerned 
with the program. Camp advisers are 
urged to read and reread this remarkable 
pamphlet until its ideas become their 
ideas, its program their program. Its 
aims—to velop in each boy his sense of 
confidence, his understanding of the social 
order, and his vocational interests—are 
uniform 

The study effort in camp must neces- 
sarily be rmal in many cases; we in 
the Office of Education think the more 


We are 


here is learning prompted by 


informal the better. not striving 


for credits; 


wwledge. Here are scores of 


desire for |] 


thousands of young men figuratively and 


sometime literally on the ends of logs; 


we net dreds of Mark Hopkins. 
One this point of view the camp 
adviser finds out what things the enrollees 
want t " He organizes discussion 
groups a isses, selects textbooks, uses 
magazine newspapers, pamphlets, and 


moving pictures He uses not only the 


} 


camp staff officers and the trained men in 
Parks a Forestry Services, but where 
ivailable the better trained enrollees as 
class discussion leaders. He has much 


ice from interested citizens 
ommunities. Nor does he for- 
get the spiritual uplift to be found in 


debates, 


volunteer serv 


music, lramaties, and such 


activities, and he organizes the boys in 


groups around these interests. Among 


these enrollees are a great many college 


and normal-school graduates, accomplished 
xperienced actors, and men 


rie ld 


and civie organizations. 


musicians, « 


who have responsible places in 


communit The 
j 


camp adviser is able, also, to establish 
relationships with those nearby educa- 
tional and social agencies that will not 


only aid the educational program in the 
the return of 


olesome social and economic 


camps, but facilitate en- 


rollees inté 


life upon their discharge from the 
camps 
Problems 
Our obstacles are great; they include 
large variety of study interests, dearth of 


suitable text material for adults, lack of 


comfortably furnished and adequately 


lighted discussion and class rooms, lack of 


books 
lack of laboratory facilities, 


ample librar though each camp 
has a librar 
fatigue on the part of enrollees after a day 


of labor, and insufficient experience of vhe 
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advisers for this particular task. Our 
advantages, however, are greater. [In the 
first place, enrollment is voluntary, No 


one has to study anything; only those who 
want to learn will 
Moreover, the 
what they want to be taught. 


continue in ag class. 

decide 
Then, too, 
no credits are at stake; for the most part 
the work is informal and the plan flexible. 
We shall get ingenious and virile teaching. 


men themselves 


The teacher or discussion leader who can- 
not hold the attention of a group of men, 
under conditions which the camp presents, 
simply is not the right man for the job. 
He may have been an able administrator, 
or he may have been an acceptable teacher 
of formal classes, but if he cannot do this 
job under conditions as they are, he must 
But our 
great advantage is that here is comrade- 


give place to someone who can. 


Learners and 
teachers live together under camp condi- 
tions. A leader 
confronted by a student’s baffling question 


ship in quest of knowledge. 


teacher ov discussion 


cannot well retreat behind a Jovian 
frown. His success will largely depend 
upon the extent to which in genuine 


comradeship he and those who help him 
can lead these young men along the paths 
of knowledge 


Real teachers 


Can 
teachers and principals and superintend- 
ents now undergo a metamorphosis and 


men who have been classroom 


become under camp conditions not only 
teachers, but counsellors, leaders of discus- 
sion groups, sympathetic companions to 
young of knowledge? I 
think they can; if they are real educators 
in the true sense of the word they will 
respond to this challenge with results that 


men in quest 


will be inspiring. The reward will come 
with expressions of gratitude from the boys 
in the camps similar to this one: 

The has 
regenerated me mentally, physically, and 
spiritually. It given me _ practical 
knowledge about camp life, plumbing, car- 
pentry, bookkeeping; but more than that, it 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


has 


has taught me to appreciate the good things 
of life. I have learned to appreciate what 
Thoreau calls ‘‘ The beneficence of Nature.” 
In the deepening twilight my eyes stray up 
until they rest upon the last tall pine on the 
hills, etched against the afterglow of the sun. 
And as it fades, a flood of memories closes in 
upon me—memories of the boy who wearily 
tramped the streets and sought death in the 
bitierness of despair. Happiness to him 
something out of reach, 
beyond the stars. I know now the serenity 
of soul that comes from a busy, well-ordered 
life. 


here, not beyond, but beneath the stars. 


was somewhere 


And happiness—well, happiness is 
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A LIST of the recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan: 

ALLEN, Grace E. H. A comparison of the changes 
in pupils’ information and character resulting from in- 
struction in plane geometry by the individual vs. the 
method Master's, 1933. Pennsylvania 
State College. 58 p.ms 


recitation 


BELL, Ropert E. The provision for the education 
of gifted children in the elementary schools of New 
York State. Doctor's, 1933. New York University. 
175 p.ms. 

CARLEY, VERNA A. 


schools of the United States 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Student aid in the secondary 
Doctor’s, 1933. Teach- 
119 p. 
CARPENTER, MANLEY A 
in rural high schools of Onondaga County 
1933. Syracuse University. 105 p.ms. 


Supervision of athletics 
Master's, 


Cyr, FRANK W. Responsibility for rural school ad- 
ministration: Allocation of responsibilities in the ad 
ministration of schools in rural areas, with special refer 
Doctor’s, 1933. Teachers College, 

159 p. 


ence to the county 
Columbia University 


DEAN, EvizaBeTH A. The Latin club in the junior 
high school. Master’s, 1933. Boston University. 63 
p.ms. 


DICKINSON, VIRGINIA. The present status of ability 
grouping. Master’s, 1933. Boston University. 87 
p.ms. 

DowD, SUSAN C 
in Springfield. 
88 p.ms. 


Special educational opportunities 
Master’s, 1933. Boston University. 


Joun J. Education in recent constitu- 
tions and concordats. Doctor’s, 1933. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 139 p. 


DoyLe, Rev 


ERDLY, CALVIN V. Reshaping a high-school curricu- 
lum and instructional organization on basis of gradu- 
ates’ comments. Master’s, 1933. Pennsylvania State 


College. 65 p.ms 


The influence of court de- 
cisions in shaping school policies in Mississippi. Doc- 
tor’s, 1932. Peabody College for Teachers. 
265 p. 


GEORGE, JENNINGS G. 


George 


GRAHAM, JEssIE. The evolution of business educa- 
tion in the United States and its implications for 
Doctor’s, 1933. Univer- 
228 p. 


business-teacher education. 
sity of Southern California. 


HELM, MarGie M. A technique for the determina- 
tion of the number of duplicate copies of collateral 
reference books needed in college libraries. Master's, 
1933. University of Chicago. 82 p. ms. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The measurement and im- 
provement of silent reading at the junior high school 
level. Doctor’s, 1932. University of Chicago. 217 p. 

TYLER, TRacy F. An appraisal of radio broadcast- 
ing in the land grant colleges and State universities. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 166 p. 

The annuity agreements of 

Doctor’s, 1933. Teachers 
65 p. 


WELICK, ARTHUR A. 
colleges and universities. 
College, Columbia University. 


Improving the experienced 
Master’s, 1933. 


Youne, CLARENCE M. 
teachers; a study in supervision. 
West Virginia University. 28 p.ms. 


Rots A. Gray 
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New Government 


Aids 


For Teachers 


* 





THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED May be Purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


ALUES of Foreign Moneys. 
1934. 1 p. (Treasury Depart- 
ment.) Free. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority. 1934. 


8 p., illus. (Tennessee Valley Authority, 


Knoxville, Tenn.) Free. 


Describes Muscle Shoals properties, nitrate plants, 
Wheeler Dam, Norris Dam, the town of Norris, the 
power policy, the Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
and cooperatives. (Civics; Geography; Economics.) 


Child Labor—Facts and Figures. 1933. 
85 p., illus. (Children’s Bureau, Publi- 
cation No. 197.) 10 cents. 


Features of the child-labor problem such as: Child 
labor in the United States; Children’s work and work- 
ing conditions; legal regulation of child labor; and a 
brief history of child labor. (Economics; Child health; 
Educational legislation.) 


Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs. 1933. 85 p., 
Department, Bureau of Narcotics.) 


illus. (Treasury 
Free. 


Illustrates the work of the Federal Government in 


preventing smuggling of opium, morphine, cocaine, 
and other dangerous drugs into the United States 
(Pharmacy; Medicine; Civics.) 


Maternal Deaths—Brief report of a study 
made in 15 States. 1933. 60 p., charts. 
(Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 221.) 
(Adult Obstetrics; 


5 cents. education; 


Sociology.) 


Boulder Dam and Power Plant. 


(Bureau of 


6-page 


illus. folder. Reclamation. ) 


Free. 

Description and pictures of the Boulder Dam and 
power plant operating model which was on exhibit at 
the Century of Progress Exposition, with a discussion 
of the dam itself, the power plant, and its purpose. 
(Civies; Current events.) (See illustration) 


Economic Bases for the Agricultural Ad- 
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Washington, D.C. Stamps or Defaced Coins are Not Accepted. 


If More Convenient, Order Through Your Local Bookstore. 





Act. 
(Department of Agriculture.) 


1933. 67 p., charts. 
Free. 


justment 


Written to provide a more general understanding of 
broad agricultural policies which will affect every 
citizen, directly or indirectly, and will aid individuals 
and groups to think and argue about the subject 
(Civies; Sociology; Agriculture.) 


Flags, colors, standards, and gui- 
dons; description and use. 6 p. (War 
Department, Army Regulations No. 260- 
10, changes No. 1.) 
Changes in Army Regulations issued in November 1931 
which presented existing rules on use and display of 
flags, guidons, signal flags, automobile plates; battle 


honors; supply, repair, replacement and requisition, 
disposition, storage, shipment, and preservation of flags 


Flags 


Free. 


and their sale or loan. 


Performance Tests of Radio System of 
Landing Aids. 1933. p. 463—490., illus. 
(Bureau of Standards, Research Paper 
602.) 10 cents. 

Description, application, and operation of the system of 
landing airplanes by the use ofradio. Results of tests 
at College Park, Md., and of demonstrations and tests 
at Newark, N.J. (Aviation; Radio education.) 


Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content 


and Cost. 1933. 59 p., charts. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Circular No. 
296.) 5 cents. 


Information on certain aspects of food purchasing. 
The four diets are stated in terms of the quantities of 
foods or groups of food required yearly for individuals 
of different ages and degrees of activity, and also in 
terms of the quantities needed yearly and weekly by 
families of typical composition. The nutritive value 
and cost of each diet are discussed so that teachers of 
nutrition, social workers, and others can readily see 
the needs of the particular group with which they 


are concerned. (Home economics; Public health.) 


The Farm Real-Estate Situation, 1932-33. 
1933. 68 p., 
Agriculture, Circular No. 309.) 


(Department of 
10 cents. 


charts. 


The situation in general; farm real-estate values; 
changes in farm ownership; farm-mortgage credit con- 
ditions; and farm 


Agriculture.) 


real-estate taxes. (Economics; 


Charts 


Organization Chart of the Government of 
the United States showing the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of the 
Government and each of the Government 
the 


Reclamation.) 


agencies coming under respective 


branches. (Bureau of 
Free. 

Synopsis of Boulder Canyon Project Act. 
Chart No. 23640. 
Free. 


(Bureau of Reclama- 
tion.) 


Construction Progress Pictorial Diagram 
of Boulder Dam. 
tion.) Free. 


(Bureau of Reclama- 


Photographs 


The Bureau of Reclamation maintains a 
file of official photographs showing con- 
struction activities and completed works. 
Copies of these photographs can be fur- 


nished at estimated cost as follows: 


4 by 5inches and smaller $0. 10 
5 by 7 inches 15 
646 by 8% inches 20 
20 by 24 inches (enlargement 2. 50 


MarRGARET F. RYAN 
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